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HIS copy of the KAppPaAN will reach most of its 
readers a day or two after the American peo- 
ple have elected a new president. Whatever the 
election resultt—and we are somewhat afraid they 
will not turn on the great issues—educators cannot 
rest. The human predicament is too real, too close, 
too poignant. Clinton Rossiter says in The National 


Purpose: 


In the next century the world will achieve a peace 
of abundance and justice through law or become a 
vast basket of crabs in which the struggle for bare 
survival consumes the energies of all nations.* 


Rossiter finds the phrase “national purpose” in- 
adequate. An international purpose is what we must 
discover. If we are to count once again as a dynamic 
force in the history of the world, Mr. Rossiter urges, 
we need to learn new ways of thinking; we must 
take calculated risks; we must scorn isolation and 
mediocrity; we shall have to put away apparent 
self-interest in a magnificent attempt to serve the 
interests of mankind. 


| bana Norman Cousins wrote recently in the 
Saturday Review of the need for schools to edu- 
cate against helplessness. “People want to know 
how to overcome this sense of personal futility on 
the big issues. . . . They have a sense of danger 
to which they feel connected, but perceive no means 
of meeting it.” 

Cousins believes that there can be no more im- 
portant education today than education for personal 
effectiveness and a sense of connection with big 
events. A man’s education is incomplete, he says, 
if he cannot use his thinking ability and his skills 
to work for a safer and better world. 

As Art Rice remarked in The Nation’s Schools 
for May, “education [to overcome] helplessness 
is a self-tutoring job for all of us. . . . It involves 
knowledge and skills, of course, but the prime 
requisite is a set of altruistic values and attitudes.” 

One of the most heartening experiences of our 
work with Phi Delta Kappa has been the discovery 
that members of this organization are richly en- 
dowed with these values and attitudes. The literature 

* This book (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York. $2.95 
cloth; $1.50 paper) brings together in a little moz* than 100 pages 


what John K. Jessup, Adlai Stevenson, Archibald mMacLeish, David 
Sarnoff, Billy Graham, John W. Gardner, Clinton Rossiter, Albert 


Wohlstetter, James Reston, and Walter Lippmann think is needed 
or America in the Sixties. Most of their articles appeared first in 
the Life magazine series of the same title. 
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of pessimism on democracy and foreign affairs is so 
egregious that a few years ago we would not have 
accepted a manuscript like the one which heads this 
issue of the KAPPAN (which is devoted largely to 
problems of international education). Tom Mona- 
han and Roy Slay, its authors, fall into the clichés 
that seem inevitable when educators discuss world 
affairs; their style is conspicuously hortatory; they 
are highly theoretical. But they are intensely al- 
truistic and what they say is probably true. Someone 
ought to do something about it! 

The interesting thing is that Phi Delta Kappans 
recognize a role they can play on the international 
Stage and are eager to play it. They take to heart 
such exhortations. They read and believe men like 
W. W. Rostow, who insists, in The United States in 
the World Arena, that when the public is brought 
into the arena of decision the capacity of the nation 
to act boldly and strongly in foreign affairs has been 
increased, not diminished. 

We wish you could share with us the experience 
of receiving, day after day, dozens of carefully com- 
pleted offers by Phi Delta Kappans to sacrifice a 
year or two of their professional lives in the hope 
of making some contribution to the great goals of 
world peace and justice. These offers come as a 
result of an appeal by the PDK Commission on In- 
ternational Education, in our August News, Notes, & 
Quotes, for educators of stature to take foreign as- 
signments with the ICA and other governmental 
agencies involved in our era’s fateful battle for the 
minds and loyalties of men. 

As we write this, more than 750 educators have 
already made such offers. They range in age from 
25 to 70. They represent every state in the union 
(even several provinces of Canada). Most of them 
are men of established reputation. Fifteen per cent 
are college and university administrators; another 
21 per cent are college faculty members. Thirty-six 
per cent are school administrators. Nearly all have 
the master’s degree and 40 per cent hold the doc- 
torate. Forty-five per cent have previous foreign 
experience and 72 per cent have at least some skill 
in one or more foreign languages. We do not say 
that the strength of each of these men is as the 
strength of ten because their hearts are pure—their 
motives are mixed, even as yours and mine. But 
this is a distinguished, altruistic, dedicated group. 

We say to them, good luck and bon voyage! 

—SME 
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WORLD COOPERATION: 
A Challenge to Teacher Education 


World cooperation is the central issue of our time. Actions of the 
United States will largely determine how the issue is settled. A 


terrible urgency invests the question posed here: Can the teaching 
profession significantly influence—in time to save us—the nature 


of these actions? 


UTSIDE the Communist bloc, the United 

States today is recognized, albeit reluctantly 

in some cases, as leader of the world’s na- 
tions. Perhaps no country has ever been thrown 
into the role of world leadership more quickly 
or challenged more promptly for this leadership 
than the United States. Never before have so 
many nations had so much at stake in the success 
or the failure of our leadership. 

This is an era of vast cultural change. Sci- 
entific advances in rockets, missiles, satellites, 
nuclear weapons, atomic-powered submarines, 
high-altitude planes, and satellites with advanced 
photographic equipment are in the daily news 
reports. Vast changes are also taking place on 
the attitude and value level. Whole nations are 
making major ideological changes and old in- 
stitutions are being radically altered to meet new 
conditions. Many cultural alternates are competing 
for acceptance. 

However, it is not the fact of change, it is the 
appallingly rapid rate of change that is the crucial 
factor. World events occur now with frightening 
swiftness as effects follow cause without break. 
We periodically find ourselves on the edge of dis- 
aster with hardly time to know and understand 
the causes. For the first time, world leadership is 


MR. SLAY (Beta 501) is professor of secondary edu- 


tion and MR. MONAHAN (Gamma Zeta 205) assistant 
professor of education at Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, Ypsilanti. Mr. Slay returned recently from two 
years of work in Cambodia as a specialist in second- 
ary education with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 
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denied the luxury of calm deliberation, experimen- 
tation with alternatives, and the right to make 
errors. 

The people of the United States sorely need 
to examine their fitness for such a critical role. 
They need to examine the nature of the role itself. 
They need to recognize that our internal ques- 
tions—the racial issue, for example—take on dif- 
ferent dimensions and greater importance when 
viewed by the world as a measure of our maturity 
for such leadership. They need to assess the prob- 
lems that the assumption of world leadership will 
present to our own institutions. 

This paper attempts an examination of the role 
of the United States in the area of world coopera- 
tion and an analysis of the consequent demands 
placed upon education in this country. 


THE NEED FOR COOPERATION 


N Ghana, in Togoland, in Cambodia, in In- 

donesia—in many well-known and little known 
countries—there is a real ferment for freedom. 
Many newly developing and uncommitted nations 
of the world are looking for substantial assistance 
in fulfilling their national aspirations. These na- 
tions today have made major cultural decisions 
that require a basic reorientation of their institu- 
tions. They face this fundamental task of recon- 
struction with an appalling lack of material and 
human resources. They desperately need the 
wholehearted cooperation of the world com- 
munity. 

The need of newer, less fortunate nations for 
the assistance of the more fortunate nations is 
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not new. It is an old problem with new dimensions. 
The United States has in the past given evidence 
to the world that American citizens as individuals 
and as represented by their government will act 
upon humanitarian values when the need is com- 

lling. The relief effort headed by Herbert Hoo- 
ver after World War I, many aspects of the 
Point Four Program, and the work of independent 
charitable missions and foundations such as 
CARE, Dr. Dooley’s MEDICO, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation are a few of the many efforts 
which could be cited. Our aid to refugees, par- 
ticularly to children, and our help to nations 
which were once our enemies are magnificent ex- 
amples of America’s recognition of its humanitar- 
ian responsibilities throughout the world. 

All too often, however, past efforts have been 
motivated particularly by charitable and religious 
sentiments, and sometimes by considerations of 
economic and political expediency. Gaining a 
friend, blocking a commitment to communism, 
propagating a set of values—these are super- 
ficial and demeaning justifications today, whatever 
their practicality for certain groups. 

The major nations of the world need now to 
reassess their motives, their whole philosophy of 
international cooperation. The old motives, the 
old philosophy, will no longer suffice. A program 
of international cooperation based on shallow, 
politically expedient motives will lead to a lack 
of continuity, to a failure of regional and long- 
range planning, and to illogical distribution of 
resources to needy nations. 

More important, it will lead to suspicion of 
our motives, fear that aid may be tied to com- 
mitments which will interfere with the inherent 
right of national self-determination, fear that ac- 
ceptance of aid may be construed as “taking 
sides,” and to other dangerous ruptures of human 
relationships. 


NEEDED: A NEW RATIONALE 


WE need a nobler concept of world coopera- 
tion. We need to face the world with a 
stronger ethical rationale, a stronger moral posi- 
tion. 

We need to reassess the basis for our social 
policy of world cooperation and to establish bases 
which are more ethical, more humane, and better 
adapted to the realities of our times. We need a 
Position embracing at least the following assump- 
tions: 

|) that conditions in any part of the world af- 

fect all people of the world; 

2) that nations with an abundance of material, 
technological, and human resources have a 
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moral responsibility for sharing these with 
less favored nations; 

3) that the common needs of mankind are the 
foundations for world cooperation: an ade- 
quate level of food, clothing, and shelter, 
basic medical care, and full access to man’s 
accumulated knowledge; 

4) that the values, goals, and aspirations of a 
people are to be respected and recognized 
as desirable; 

5) that world cooperation must be carried for- 
ward within a philosophy that insures the 
dignity and sense of worth of all concerned; 

6) that world cooperation shall transcend 
regimes and political differences; 

7) that the interdependence of nations is in- 
escapable. 


EDUCATION’S NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Ts it is imperative that the American peo- 

ple recognize the need for developing a new 
concept of world cooperation. The profession of 
education, in particular, needs to be concerned 
with the shaping of this new concept and with 
re-defining its consequent responsibilities and 
functions. The entire profession, and especially 
teacher education, has a wholly new set of re- 
sponsibilities. 

Teacher education, in fact the entire system of 
education, has characteristically been oriented to- 
wards conservation rather than reconstruction of 
the cultural values which the teacher transmits. 
Thus education perpetuates its own variant of 
cultural lag, i.e., educational lag. It has moved 
along behind American society looking for in- 
terpretations, syntheses, and for agreed-upon 
values to transmit. All too frequently, we find 
the schools stereotyping peoples and cultures, 
treating facts in geography and history apart from 
their broader significance, emphasizing facts to 
the near exclusion of values and attitudes. We 
have given disproportionate emphasis to Western 
civilization, too little emphasis to Eastern civiliza- 
tion. We have not given sufficient attention to 
broad problem areas concerning the United Na- 
tions, world government, and population growth; 
and we have all too often avoided many significant 
controversial issues. 

We are doing this at a time in our history when 
we need, as never before, to understand and work 
within differing cultural contexts, to accept dif- 
ference and accentuate communality, to under- 
stand the broad forces at work in the world today, 
and work with emerging nations of the Orient, 
Africa, and elsewhere. 
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Our best hope for reducing this educational 
lag and its concomitant social lag is for the forces 
of education to move forward to the social fronts 
where problems are wrestled with and positions 
taken. We need to be sensitive to developing prob- 
lems; we need to study issues, to determine and 
present the alternatives to the American people. 


BARRIERS TO A NEW CONCEPT 


T would be naive to assume that such a new 
conception of world cooperation is readily ac- 
ceptable to either the profession of education as 
a whole or to the man-in-the-street. To gloss over 
the obstacles is not merely foolish, it is dangerous. 
Obstacles must be overcome, not overlooked, if 
any genuine progress is to be made. In reassessing 
the profession’s concept of cooperation, its defi- 
nition of its role in promoting this concept, and 
its responsibilities in doing that which is con- 
sistent with it, at least these obstacles must be 
realistically challenged: 
1) the uncritical acceptance of the dead weight 
of tradition as both cause and excuse for 
failure to change; 

2) the perpetuation of the myopic view that 
“our” ways are necessarily right or reason- 
able; 

3) the support of contemporary pressure for 
such answers as seemed valid in solving past 
problems; 

4) the assumption that inability or unwilling- 
ness to weigh competing values and to make 
value choices is inevitable; 

5) the failure to recognize the need for group 
organization to promote the interests of the 
total profession; 

6) the failure to involve all who are affected 
by a decision as participants in its de- 
termination. 


These obstacles are certainly formidable, and 
there is a serious question as to whether we have 
enough time to overcome them. 

If these are barriers, there are also promising 
challenges. Education generally, and teacher edu- 
cation specifically, must rise to these challenges: 


1) Can we as a profession develop an ethical 
philosophy of world cooperation? 

2) Can we as professionals become adequately 
informed regarding world conditions, issues, 
and problems? 

3) Can we develop curricular experiences 

which will insure proper value and attitude 

formation as well as understandings, gen- 
eralizations, concepts, and factual informa- 
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tion for our pupils and prospective teach. 
ers? 

4) Can we develop behavioral goals which will 
help us to determine if our curriculum jg 
functional in the sense that our students wij] 
act consistently with their verbalizations? 


5) Can we as a profession organize to extend 
this education to the out-of-school popula- 
tion? 

6) Can we as a profession become committed 
to individual and institutional responsibility 
for active encouragement and participation 
in programs of international assistance? 


i he authors do not presume to speak for all 
teacher educators, nor do they believe that 
they have arrived at a definitive position. They 
do, however, present a value statement which, it 
is hoped, will stimulate the profession to recognize 
the imperative need for world understanding and 
for world cooperation. If the criteria stated as a 
guide are inadequate, incomplete, or short-sighted 
(as they may well be), it is hoped that better, 
more comprehensive, more defensible criteria will 
be developed to replace them. Similarly, there are 
unquestionably more obstacles to the realization 
of humane, democratic principles than have been 
identified in the present article. These obstacles 
must be identified, and means developed to over- 
come them. 

The authors believe that the school as an in- 
stitution, and teacher educators as its spokesman, 
can and must re-define the role and function of 
education in this critical last half of the twentieth 
century. Specifically, the profession must re-ex- 
amine its philosophical assumptions as to the ap- 
propriateness of its aims, purposes, and programs 
in the light of a vastly changed and changing world 
conditions. 

The profession can no longer tolerate a super- 
ficial or ethnocentric treatment of the cultures of 
the world. We cannot afford to have the next 
generation of kindergarten children believing that 
Indians live in tepees, of early elementary children 
believing that Dutch children clog to school in 
wooden shoes, to mention but two “concepts” our 
superficiality permits. We most certainly cannot 
afford to assume that our college population has 
been presented with a broad “general education” 
sequence if the courses (Ideas of the Western 
World, World Regions, etc.) ignore vast areas 
of the world and gloss over the contributions of 
many contemporary cultures. 

Teacher educators can and must become in- 
formed on matters of global import. They must 
devise programs which will effectively develop 
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informed teachers of tomorrow’s children. 

Curricular patterns, from kindergarten through 
adult education, need to be re-examined and radi- 
cally altered. 

The profession must exert much effort to de- 
velop means by which attitudes and values, and 
a commitment to act consistently with them, can 
be as effectively taught as we now teach subject 
matter or develop special skills. Specifically, we 
must identify a core of democratic values; we must 
identify those techniques which best promote 
democratic participation; we must learn to choose 
intelligently between alternative courses of action; 
we must concentrate upon developing problem- 
solving skills; and we must develop evaluative 
means which are rooted in observable behaviors. 
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We must, in sum, identify the chief areas of edu- 
cational lag and move forward to new ways of re- 
solving problems. 

Each individual in our profession must come 
to accept the principle that one is responsible 
for the consequences of his decisions. It is not 
enough to assert a principle; one must act con- 
sistently with it. Verbalisms and lip service to 
high ideals may, in fact, prevent constructive so- 
cial change. We need principled action, funda- 
mental action. 

Finally, we must act with dispatch. There can 
be no moratorium on change; there is only the 
fact that change is inescapable. The question is 
whether the profession wishes to influence the 
direction change will take. 


Social Intelligence Will Win 


> Social intelligence and not nuclear power will 
be the deciding factor in the race for supremacy 
between democratic and communistic powers, says 
columnist-professor Max Lerner. 

Both sides have reached the point where they 
could destroy each other about thirty-five times over 
—a power they dare not unleash, Lerner declared 
recently at a special student convocation at the 
University of Michigan. Nations no longer gauge 
their weight by the amount of military power they 
hold, as they did when it was scarce. 

America now exists in a world of tri-revolutions, 
Lerner said. He pinpointed world revolutions against 
colonialism through nationalism, against racial dis- 
crimination through self-assertion, and against hun- 
ger through industrialization. 

“Nothing in American destiny says we will survive 

this era—except the knowledge of how to handle 
ourselves as individuals and as a nation. Too often, 
Americans live in a private world devoid of inner 
reflection, for fear of what they may find. 
_ “American leaders often prompt this attitude by 
insisting that the U.S. is not a second rate power— 
they don’t look within. We have to appeal to the 
new nations to come to our side. We can’t do this 
if we don’t know where we're going ourselves. We 
have a chance for survival, but not if we don’t 
think about it.” 

In the growing intelligence race, America needs 

three things, Lerner said: 1) Dynamism in national 
direction; 2) a creative elite which carries the prom- 
ise of the future; and 3) a solid core of values and 
purposes. 
_ The present picture of American goals and values 
isn’t pretty, Lerner added, enumerating them as 
success, money, prestige, power, and security, with 
fun and happiness on the side. 


Stanford’s Overseas Branches 


> In October Stanford University dedicated its 
second and third overseas centers, which rank 
among the nation’s most imaginative efforts in the 
realm of international education and understanding. 

On October 8 a campus was officially opened at 
Tours, France, and on October 12 another was 
dedicated at Florence, Italy, with ceremonies in the 
historic Palazzo Vecchio. Charter student bodies of 
80 undergraduate men and women from the home 
Stanford campus began six-month terms at each 
overseas centers on October 3. Courses in music, 
literature, history, and political science are being 
taught by Stanford faculty members and resident 
professors. Language instruction is by native teachers. 

The first overseas center was opened by Stanford 
in June, 1958, near Stuttgart, Germany. 

A fourth center, differing in that it will include 
graduate students and will be a joint venture with 
the universities of Toyko and Waseda, will be opened 
in Tokyo April 1. 

With new groups going to each European center 
every six months, some 500 Stanford students will 
study abroad each year. Regular tuition and room 
and board payments cover most of the cost. 


> “Without any doubt, and whether we like it or 
not, we here in the United States are irrevocably 
up to our ears in world affairs. In the sphere of 
education there are two choices before us. As has 
been the case too often in the past, we can drag 
our feet, let close-at-hand preoccupations absorb 
our time and energy, and only be pushed forward 
by impelling forces of one kind or another. In the 
meantime, not only Rome but a large part of the 
world is burning.” 


—William E. Stevenson, chief of mission, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 
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Problems in Exporting Education 


On what should we concentrate our attention as we contemplate a larger role for 
education abroad? Here is an answer from Phi Delta Kappa’s second vice-presi- 


critically compounded the educational re- 
sponsibilities of our federal government. In 

the domestic setting the responsibilities assumed 
by the federal government have not greatly ex- 
panded, but on the international scene expansion 
has been extremely rapid, and it is likely that 
future development will be even more rapid. The 
accompanying burden of cost must of necessity 
be borne if the economic, moral, and political 
bases for freedom are to be allowed growing 
room in the less privileged areas of the world. 
Our entry into programs of technical assistance 

is largely a post-war development. It had early 
beginnings with the creation of the World Bank, 
the Point Four Program, and the Marshall 
Plan, which aided recovery of war-torn Western 
Europe when economic resources of countries 
there could not measure up to their moral re- 


Tait course of recent American history has 


MR. SWANSON (Eta 931) is associate professor of 
education at the University of Minnesota in che field 
of agricultural education. From June, 1959, through 
August, 1960, he was a program officer for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, working primarily in vocational and 
technical education. With headquarters at Paris, 
Swanson visited forty countries of Europe, Africa, 
Latin America, the Far East, and the Middle East. 
He made one trip around the world and, alto- 

gether, traveled some 
> 150,000 miles on 
UNESCO business. 
He considers his year 
of “elbow to elbow 
+ work with represen- 
tatives of eighty-one 
countries the most 
valuable experience 
of my professional 
life.” Swanson’s UN- 
ESCO connections 
have resulted in two 
cooperative projects 
for Phi Delta Kappa 
and the Paris head- 
quarters. 


dent, who spent the past year with UNESCO and traveled in 40 different countries, 
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sponsibilities in colonial territories. At the same 
time, the United States became a member and 
the largest financial contributor to the United 
Nations and its various specialized agencies. A 
unifying aspiration for peace prompted formation 
of the United Nations. The situation that de- 
termined its organizational form was the need 
to close the widening gaps in East-West relations, 
One process on which UN success largely depends 
is education, with emphasis on cultural, scientific, 
and technical exchange. 

In 1960 the unifying UN purpose is still peace, 
but there are increasingly frequent breaches and 
threats to its role as a unifying force. There has 
been increased reliance upon educational process- 
es as expressed by technical assistance programs 
developed by each of the specialized agencies. 
The problem involved in East-West relations has 
not diminished, and at the same time the United 
Nations has found itself on the horns of a new 
dilemma involving North-South relations. The 
problem is not exclusively one for the UN, of 
course. It is shared by every country that responds 
to technical assistance requests, and these include 
not only the U.S., Canada, England, France, West 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, the US. 
S.R., and several East Europe countries but 
Communist China as well. 


The North-South problem has recently moved 
into the international spotlight. Huge areas of 
Africa are in a headlong race to achieve in- 
dependence. Many of them lack cultural traditions 
to give cohesion to their developing national- 
ism. Many of the Latin-American nations have 
felt themselves bypassed in post-war efforts to 
reconstruct industrial output and international 
trade. All countries, including those in Asia and 
the Middle East, have recognized the newly 
popular trend toward self-determination and the 
willingness of economically developed countries 
to act as partners in their moves toward inde- 
pendent action. 

Nearly all of the underdeveloped nations of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America are in active 
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revolt against political subjugation, incredible 

verty, unstable currency, ill health, and wide- 
spread illiteracy. They have become aware of 
their wealth in soil, water power, minerals, and 
potential human ingenuity. Moreover, they are 
experiencing some of the privileges and power 
of sovereignty, together with the opportunity to 
feed upon the advantages afforded by a continua- 
tion of East-West tensions. 


The North-South Differential 


It would be unfair to overstate the East-West 
roblem as a reason for considering the North- 
South differentials in human opportunity. Ac- 
tually, the North-South problem needs only ex- 
amination to recognize it as a most important 
key to world peace and prosperity—conditions 
that are inseparably a part of agreements serving 
the mutual interests that exist among nations. 
The plight of low-income underdeveloped coun- 
tries can be described, oversimply, as a situa- 
tion where investment is needed to make the 
country self-energizing through the development 
of power, transportation, agriculture, education, 
and other bases of economic growth that will 
serve to increase levels of both production and 
consumption. Investment in producers’ goods is 
generally made possible through a system of de- 
layed consumption expressed as voluntary saving 
or as a pattern of production quotas in excess of 
consumption that may be either voluntary or in- 
voluntary. Why is this not possible in the low 
income, underdeveloped countries in the southern 
regions? Because rapid population growth fore- 
stalls most of the opportunities for delayed con- 
sumption. Outside technical assistance is needed 
to energize a program of education and economic 
development that will insure subsequent growth 
and expansion. This task is almost incompre- 
hensible in scope. It has been estimated by the 
United Nations that the total cost in the next 
decade will approach $200 billion. 

As a nation, our angle of view of the prob- 
lems of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
nations is still clouded by unknowns and in- 
tangibles. We have recognized and accepted our 
share of the responsibility and we are becoming 
aware of the burden of cost. But other problems 
remain unsolved, problems of special importance 
to the application of education in these countries. 
What are some of these problems? 

As a nation, we have given relatively little 
attention to the relationship between education 
and national policy. Historically, education has 
been largely a personal matter, student-centered, 
and with primary concern given to the availability 
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of opportunities for individual advancement. The 
character and objectives of formal education in 
the United Nations have not become a dominant 
interest of the American people. Indeed, as in- 
stitutions that are vital to our national existence, 
our schools have been allowed to regress to a 
position that appears secondary and subsidiary 
to that of our economic system, our armed forces, 
even to our entertainment and advertising in- 
dustries. All of this may have been prompted by 
the desire to preserve the local and institutional 
autonomy which exists and which we count as 
one of our greatest virtues. We have insisted that 
the relationship between education and national 
policy must be indirect—that educational policy 
must not emanate from central offices. 


With the initiation of large and expensive 
educational programs abroad, we must contem- 
plate a change in outlook. We face the dilemma 
of expressing a unified national point of view 
about education as we give assistance to de- 
veloping programs in underdeveloped countries 
abroad and at the same time of retaining the 
virtues of decentralization at home. There is 
danger in this dualistic approach. This danger 
has already been experienced by the colonial pow- 
ers of Western Europe in situations where edu- 
cation in colonial territories was directed by 
colonial offices while, at the same time, education 
at home was guided by ministries of education. 
At times the differing views were in open con- 
flict. There was little question that the educational 
directives of colonial offices were representative 
of national policy. There was question, however, 
about the extent to which such policy could be ap- 
plied at home without incurring wrath that was 
proportional to the rebellion in colonial territories. 


This dualism seems to be an awkward, even 
an impossible contradiction for any free nation 
with educational responsibilities abroad. Actually, 
our educational system is more decentralized 
than can be found in any Western European 
country that has attempted to transport its edu- 
cational pattern to an aided country or a colonial 
territory. We are aware, of course, of the difficulty 
of transporting any educational pattern and graft- 
ing it successfully on another culture. At the 
same time, we need to become even more aware 
of the role of our educational system as a prime 
mover in the development of freedom and de- 
mocracy. This in itself will reduce our dualism, 
our tendency to propound two views of educa- 
tion—one to be applied at home and one abroad. 


On what else should we concentrate our atten- 
tion as we contemplate a larger role in aid to 
education abroad? 
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of research. Russia, on the other hand, has had 
fairly recent and highly successful experiengg 
in stamping out widespread illiteracy at home, 
The teaching of English as a second language 
is another of the perplexing subjects, particularly 
in areas where the first language is a native tribal 
language or dialect. Even more commonplace 
subjects are made difficult to teach in an environ. 
ment that has escaped the influences of the im 
dustrial revolution. 

Thirdly, our financial contribution to the edy 
cational programs of low-income countries is not 
on'y through bilateral aid. It is also through 
the multilateral programs of the specialized agen 
cies of the UN, the Organization of Americaq 
States, and other international or regional bodies, 
Here our contribution is large and growing rap. 
idly. Here our financial contribution is pooled 
with the contributions of other member states, 
Likewise, our educational expertise and heneg 
our educational ideas are pooled with other mem- 
ber states. How do we assure ourselves that our 
educational ideas will be considered? The answer 
is to assure ourselves that we supply our full 
quota of qualified educational leadership to each 
of the secretariats and to the field positions of 
the UN specialized agencies. This task is of ut- 
most importance, as more and more underde- 
veloped countries look to the UN as their primary 
source of guidance and direction. 

The important stake here is in the orientation 
of those millions of people whose concept of 
freedom may affect the balance of power so that 
all other considerations lose their significance. 
Their own aspirations as a people and their 
expectations of education in realizing these as- 
pirations are of crucial importance. 


Most important, we should rid ourselves of 
the notion that merely paying the bill for eco- 
nomic development is sufficient; that food, capital 
goods, and equipment will suffice as aid to under- 
developed countries. We must rely more upon 
dollar values expressed as educational ideas that 
reflect our own increased attention to education 
as an agent of freedom and as a ladder to national 
achievement. Lest this generality seem trite, it 
should be added that its acceptance involves com- 
plexities to which we have previously given little 
attention. Three of them will be mentioned here. 

First, we are deeply involved with federal aid 
to education abroad if not at home. Our pre- 
occupation with federal aid to education at 
home has been with problems involving control. 
Can we afford to fear control in the educational 
programs of overseas countries that we assist 
financially. If so, whose control shall we fear? 
We have given too little attention to the magni- 
tude of the problems we face as we enlarge our 
contribution to underdeveloped countries and spe- 
cifically to their educational programs, which for 
the most part are centrally organized and in 
search of more rather than less control. Under 
these conditions, are we prepared as professional 
educators to give a unified and defensible point 
of view that represents the virtues of American 
public education? 

Secondly, the subject content of teaching 
needing priority in many of the low-income, un- 
derdeveloped countries presents a special problem 
to American educators. Literacy compaigns for 
both young people and adults, for example, are 
of immediate educational importance in many 
of these countries. In this field we have no recent 
educational experience and only meager amounts 
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Cooperation To Bring African Students 
> Twenty-seven universities under the leadership 


of Harvard have agreed to embark upon an am- 
bitious program in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Corporation, the African-American Institute, and the 
U.S. government to bring African students in great 
numbers for study and training in this country. 
Some 200 students from tropical Africa will enter 
American colleges and universities next fall on four- 
year scholarships totaling nearly $2,500,000 in value. 
David D. Henry, director of admissions at Har- 
vard College, will coordinate the efforts of participat- 
ing colleges and has taken a year’s leave of absence 
from his duties at Harvard. He is now in Africa. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with 
the assistance of the Ford Foundation, is sending 
eight MIT Fellows to Africa to serve as staff as- 
sistants in government ministries, industrial corpora- 


Training in International Affairs 


> Columbia University’s International Fellows Pro- 
gram, announced last May, is a new concept of 
graduate study which enables gifted young Ameri 
cans to combine their professional education with 
advanced training in international affairs. 

Each International Fellow will choose, within the 
framework of his degree program, those courses 
which best fit him for service in the international 
field. One summer will be devoted by each fellow 
to the intensive study at Columbia of the culture, 
history, economy, geography, and political and s0- 
cial structure of one of the major areas of the 
world, such as Latin America, Africa, Europe, the 
Middle East, the Far East, or the Soviet bloc. 
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Just returned from a 1960 field study co-sponsored by 
the Comparative Education Society and Phi Delta Kappa, 


Dr. Read makes here the most up-to-date analysis now 
available of U.S.S.R. education reforms first announced 


By GERALD READ 


N this issue of the PHt DELTA Kappan, Professor 

Brian Holmes reviews The Changing Soviet 

School, a Comparative Education Society re- 
port which describes and analyzes emerging fea- 
tures of the new Soviet eleven-year school. Since 
the publication of this report, however, a follow-up 
seminar and field study was completed in August 
and September of 1960 under the sponsorship of 
the Comparative Education Society and the Com- 
mission on International Education of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Gradually and somewhat painfully, the detailed 
outlines of the new Soviet educational system are 
beginning to take form in more and more schools of 
the fifteen Soviet republics. This, then, is a report 
to KAPPAN readers on some of the significant trends 
and problems which were observed and discussed 
by those of us who traveled through Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Georgia, Ukraine, and the 
R.S.F.S.R. 


Nurseries and Kindergartens 


The current seven-year plan provides for bring- 
ing into existence as many pre-school establishments 


MR. READ (Gamma Tau 41) is professor of theo- 
retical foundations of education at Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, O., and secretary of the Comparative 
Education Society. He is a member of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission on International Educa- 
tion. Readers may wish to refer also to his report 
in the February, 1959, Kappan, “The Big Reform 
in Soviet Education,” which followed the first Com- 
parative Education Society-sponsored field study 
in the U.S.S.R. At that time the changes described 
in this article were in the planning stages. 


in the fall of 1958. 


Trends and Problems in 
SOVIET EDUCATION 


in the next five years as have been created in the 
entire forty years of Soviet history. We were told 
that by 1965 pre-school facilities will be available 
and accessible to all children whose parents desire 
them. Local districts in past years have failed to 
fulfill plans for construction of kindergartens and 
nurseries. Pressures greater than ever before are 
now being exerted on parents and _ responsible 
agencies in local districts to see to it that the pre- 
school target figures are achieved. 

The big new trend, however, is to combine the 
kindergarten with the nursery into one unified 
agency. The argument is that in the past these two 
separate institutions were poorly articulated. Be- 
ginning with 1960, therefore, almost all new pre- 
school establishments will be unified and the old 
ones will be merged wherever it is possible to do so. 
In keeping with this development, an Institute of 
Pre-School Education has just been created in the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R. 
It will direct research in early childhood education 
and be responsible for raising the quality of pre- 
school teaching and upbringing in the Soviet Union. 


School Administration 


The ministries of education in each republic 
continue to administer the general secondary schools 
and pedagogical institutes. A significant change, 
however, has come about in the authority of the All- 
Union Ministry of Higher Education and Specialized 
Secondary Schools. It no longer administers a single 
educational institution. All establishments of higher 
learning and specialized secondary education are 
now directed by ministries or committees of higher 
education and specialized secondary schools in each 
republic, or by special administrative agencies un- 
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der the ministries of education, health, culture, rail- 
roads, and the like. The All-Union Ministry of High- 
er Education and Specialized Secondary Schools 
exists to coordinate the ministries and committees of 
each republic. In practice, this ministry develops 
and formulates policies, suggests curricula, under- 
takes research in higher education, and publishes 
textbooks and manuals. 


School Reorganization 


The deputy minister of education for the R.S.F. 
S.R., Aleksei Markushevich, emphasized that the 
Soviets are firmly dedicated to the ideal of a com- 
plete secondary education for all youth but that the 
material conditions to achieve this end are not as 
yet available. Other pressing demands have to be 
met first. The immediate task, he said, is to get all 
of the children through the eight-year school. Con- 
sequently, the present objective is to effect a change- 
over from a nearly universal seven-year establish- 
ment to an eight-year school which will not only be 
universal but compulsory as well. It appears that 
many conditions, some of them inherent in the tra- 
ditional curriculum and methods of the old seven- 
year school, made for a rather large drop-out rate. 
The Party is declaring war on the conditions that 
made for this early exit of children from the in- 
complete secondary school. All children, the Party 
now asserts, must be retained and graduated from 
the eight-year institution, because this is the in- 
strument for rearing and shaping the future Soviet 
citizen. 

That the drop-out problem is a real concern to 
the Party was attested by E. I. Afanasenko, minister 
of education for the R.S.F.S.R., when he reported 
to the All-Russian Teachers Congress on July 6 of 
this year that some 92,300 first graders were not 
promoted in the Soviet Union at the end of the 
1959-60 school year. This may come as a surprise 
to many Americans who have been reporting that 
there are no failures in the Soviet schools. Afanas- 
enko attributed most of these failures to poor teach- 
ing. Then he went on to show how retardation was 
the chief cause for drop-outs in and after the fifth 
grade. In 1959-60 some 191,000 pupils withdrew 
after five years of schooling. A similar number left 
at the end of the sixth grade and over 26,000 
dropped out during the seventh year. Hence the 
continuing problem of non-promotions and drop- 
outs appears to be dogging the Party and Soviet 
educators in their attempt to legislate a universal 
and compulsory eight-year school. 


Vice Minister Markushevich outlined some of 
the steps taken to resolve this problem. First is a 
program for building hostels near schools for stu- 
dents who live too far away to travel back and 
forth. Then an effort is being made to serve hot 
meals in the schools. The “All-Education Fund” 
has been established in many schools to assist needy 
families. These funds are created by allocating 
from the school budget no less than one per cent 
of the current expenditures of the institution. Con- 
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tributions are often made by sponsoring agencies 
and trade unions. Profits from concerts and parties 
are at times turned over to the fund, as is the in- 
come from the sale of scrap metals and products 
from the school gardens and workshops. This fund 
provides needy children with free clothes, shoes, 
textbooks, and hot meals. Also, ministries of educa- 
tion are studying the many ways by which public 
opinion may be molded so as to bring pressure 
on families and their children who are tempted 
to withdraw. Finally, a new curriculum is being 
introduced in the hope that it will help to effect a 
greater holding power. 


Curriculum Revision 


In the effort to universalize and make compulsory 
the eight-year school, Soviet pedagogues discovered 
that an education designed for all children and 
youth demanded a curriculum and _ instructional 
methods quite different from those which were 
effective in educating the few who went on to the 
higher education establishments. Consequently, se- 
lected schools in the R.S.F.S.R. have been experi- 
menting with new curricula and teaching methods. 
Content judged too difficult and beyond the inter- 
ests of children is being deleted or delayed until a 
later grade. Subject matter of a practical kind is 
given greater attention and work experience is re- 
quired of all students beginning with the first grade. 

The change-over to the new school organization 
and curriculum must be completed by the 1962-63 
school year in R.S.F.S.R., and in all of the republics 
by 1964-65. The first five grades of all schools in 
the R.S.F.S.R. operated under the new curriculum 
during 1959-60 and this year the sixth grade adopted 
the revised courses of the experimental schools. 
Next year the curriculum of the seventh grade will 
be altered and in 1962 the eighth grade will com- 
plete the change-over. The hope is that with these 
reforms the eight-year school will have a much 
greater student retention than the traditional seven- 
year institution. 

By 1965 the new eight-year general polytechnical 
school should be firmly established throughout the 
Soviet Union and the transition to the reorganized 
senior secondary school must then be undertaken if 
it has not already occurred. Here and there we 
heard complaints that the change-over was not taking 
place as rapidly in some districts of the U.S.S.R. 
as the Central Committee of the Party would like 
to have it. We visited school #55 in Tibilisi. This 
school has adopted the usual run of workshops for 
the junior school but when we asked about plans 
for the senior grades the answer was that no pro- 
vision has been made for production training and 
as yet no decision has been reached as to what 
form it will take. 

Under the new organization (an eight-year school 
for all and a variety of secondary schools beyond 
this which will be selective in nature), the child 
must at the age of fifteen make a choice which will 
have a great bearing upon his life career. At this 
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stage in his development he must decide if he is 
to go to work or enter one of the advanced schools. 
The type of institution selected may very well pre- 
determine the choice of a vocation, for several 
ears at least. All of this is now calling for a more 
professional knowledge of vocational guidance, edu- 
cational counseling, and placement service. 


History Teaching 


The teaching of history came under rigorous 
re-examination in 1959 as a result of an order 
from the Central Committee of the Party and the 
All-Union Council of Ministers. The charge was 
made that students in the incomplete secondary 
schools were not receiving sufficient information 
on Russian history and that they were being grad- 
uated with an inadequate understanding of the laws 
basic to a Marxian interpretation of the evolution 
of mankind. 


Traditionally, a course in the history of the U.S. 
§.R. was taught in the fourth year of the primary 
school, but the Party’s Central Committee com- 
plained that it was oversaturated with nonessentials 
and much too difficult for children. Ancient history 
was stretched over the fifth grade and half of the 
sixth grades, with the medieval period taking the 
last half of the sixth and all of the seventh grades. 
In the last three years of the senior school there 
were comprehensive and systematic courses in the 
history of the Soviet Union, modern world history, 
and contemporary affairs in foreign countries. Gen- 
erally, a course in the history of each republic was 
also included in the senior school curriculum. The 
constitution of the U.S.S.R. was taught in the tenth 
grade. 


On October 8, 1959, the Central Committee an- 
nounced its resoluticn “On Certain Changes in the 
Teaching of History in Schools.” New courses of 
study in history are now in effect from the fourth 
through the eleventh grades. Short stories on the 
history of the U.S.S.R. in abridged form and suit- 
able for ten-year old children are now taught in 
the final year of the primary school. The volume 
of historical material on the pre-Soviet period is 
lessened and the content on the life and work of 
Soviet people expanded. The number of dates to be 
memorized is greatly reduced. The course on the 
ancient period of history has been shortened and is 
now given in the fifth year, with the medieval period 
treated in the sixth. Under the newly organized 
eight-year school, this frees the seventh and eighth 
grades for a systematic and comprehensive course 
in the history of the U.S.S.R. with an emphasis 
on the social and political structure of the Soviet 
Union and modern nistory abroad. 


The history of the U.S.S.R. is studied once again 
in the ninth and tenth grades, with much time given 
to the relationship of the U.S.S.R. to foreign coun- 
tries. Finally, in the eleventh year the Soviet con- 
stitution and the civil laws are studied, together 
with the constitution of the union republic and 
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the essentials of materialism and scientific human- 
ism. 

New textbooks are being written to conform to 
this new curriculum. Furthermore, greater atten- 
tion is being given to improving the training of his- 
tory teachers and to keeping them abreast of Soviet 
and world developments. This is a real problem 
for the primary grades, because the teacher remains 
with her class for four years. This means that she 
teaches the history course only once in every four 
years. Hence the charge that the teachers have not 
been systematically briefed in methodological and 
historical developments. One suggestion was heard 
that before the beginning of each school year these 
teachers would have to be given a rigorous re- 
orientation and updating for the teaching of the 
episodes from U.S.S.R. history. 


Polytechnical Education 


The main change in the emerging Soviet school 
is polytechnical education, with its emphasis upon 
practical work. As a means of establishing attitudes 
and habits for socially useful and productive toil, 
class activities involving work have been introduced 
as early as the pre-school. Vice Deputy Markushevich 
told us: “We think it obligatory to give practical 
courses to all students. These early skills and labor 
training are considered to be as basic as geography, 
languages, history, and science . . . we consider 
manual labor as a basic means of forming the char- 
acter of the young man.” 

The number of hours devoted to practical activities 
varies from republic to republic, city to city, and 
grade to grade. Two hours a week, for example, 
are given to labor instruction and socially useful 
work in the primary grades in the schools of the 
R.S.F.S.R., and two additional hours for self-serv- 
ice. In the next four grades, labor experience in 
technical, agricultural, and domestic skills and proc- 
esses is provided in workshops, gardens or farms, 
and domestic science rooms for three hours a week, 
plus two extra hours for self-service. As a result 
of the latter, a number of schools have become al- 
most self-operating and self-maintaining. In some 
senior schools, for example, students form brigades 
and do all of the repair work as painters, carpen- 
ters, floor-polishers, and the like. 

The purpose of polytechnical courses is to ac- 
quaint pupils with the over-all principles of produc- 
tion, both industrial and agricultural, and to develop 
elementary skills in using simple tools and equip- 
ment. As such, it is aimed in part at helping young- 
sters identify their vocational interests and abilities. 
Dr. Arseniev, director of the Institute of Theory 
and History of Education of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, said: “It is unwise to train 
specialists who know little about related fields of 
work. They should be able to change their skills 
and habits with a change of knowledge and process- 
es.” Automation is forcing the Soviets into modify- 
ing their system of highly specialized vocational edu- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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FABLE OF F The ROASTED PIGS 


(With apologies to Charles Lamb, who inspired but did not encourage this, and to 


on the origin of roast meat is this: 

Once upon a time a forest where some 
pigs lived caught on fire and all the pigs were 
roasted. Men, who at that time were in the habit 
of eating raw meat only, tasted the roasted pigs 
and found them delicious. From that time on, 
whenever men wanted roast pork they set a forest 
on fire—until, of course, they found a new meth- 
od. And the story I want to tell you is the story 
of what happened when an attempt was made to 
modify The System and establish a new one. 


I 


| gence a long time things had not been as they 
should be: often the pigs were burned almost 
to a crisp, sometimes they were partially raw, 
and at other times they were so completely dam- 
aged that it was hardly possible to make any use 


O:: of the possible renderings of an old story 


At the present time a professor of philosophy of 
education at the University of La Plata, in Argentina, 
Mr. Cirigliano earned the degree of Doctor en 
Filosofia y Letras (Pk. D.) at the University of 
Buenos Aires. Professor Hobert W. Burns (Delta 
2138) of Syracuse University, who assisted the author 
in the translation of this fable (which first appeared 
in the November, 1959, issue of Catedra y Vida), 
reports that Mr. Cirigliano is one of the foremost 
Latin American experts on philosophy of education 
in the United States. 

A year ago, when Burns and Harold Benjamin 
were in Latin America on Fulbright lectureships, 
Cirigliano and Juan Mantovani shared the platform 
with them at the University of Buenos Aires. Says 
Burns: “Dr. Cirigliano is not only a good thinker, 
he is dedicated to the principle of democracy and 
well comprehends that the extension and improve- 
ment of democracy in Argentina (and Latin America, 
and the U. S.) greatly depend upon modifications, 
revisions, or drastic changes in the present educa- 
tional system.” 


Harold Benjamin, who encouraged but did not inspire this.) 


By GUSTAVO F. J. 


CIRIGLIANO 


of them at all. It was a large scale operation to 
roast a pig, and everybody was worried because 
if The System failed very greatly the damages 
were equally great. 

Thousands of people lived on that roast meat, 
and thousands more were engaged in the task of 
producing it; therefore it was quite clear that The 


System simply must not fail. Yet, strangely 
enough, the more The System was tried on a larger 
and larger scale the more it proved to be a larger 
and larger failure. 

Due to the many bad points of The System, 
complaints grew at an increasing rate as The 
System was expanded to involve more and more 
people; it was the general desire that The System 
should be drastically changed. Thus every year 
there were any number of conventions, congresses, 
and conferences, and a considerable amount of 
time and effort was spent in search of a solution. 
But apparently no way of improving The System 
was ever found, for the next year and the year 
after and the year after that there were once more 
conventions and congresses and conferences. And 
this went on all the time. 

Those who were experts on the subject put 
down the failure of The System to a lack of dis- 
cipline on the part of the pigs, who would not 
stay where they should in the forests; or to the 
inconstant nature of fire, which was hard to con- 
trol; or to the trees, which were too green to 
burn well; or to the dampness of the earth; or to 
the official method of setting the woods on fire; 
or to the Roast Pork Weather Service, which did 
not accurately predict the time, place and amount 
of rain; or ...or. 

As you see, it was very difficult to account for 
the failure because, to tell the truth, The System 
of roasting pigs was by far too complex: a great 
structure had been set up, a great machinery with 
innumerable variables had become institutional- 
ized. 
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There were men who worked at setting the 
woods on fire (firemen). They specialized in 
' setting different zones on fire; some were special- 
ists in firing the northern zones, others the west- 
em zones, and so on. Some were specialists in 
setting fires by night, others by day (and the 
latter were divided into morning and evening 
specialists ) . There were also summer and winter 
| specialists (who had jurisdictional disputes in 
| the spring and autumn). There were also the 
wind specialists, the anemotechnicians. There 
was a Director General of Roasting and Roasted 
Meals (with three executive secretaries often re- 
fered to as Rare, Medium, and Well-Done); a 
Director of Fire Techniques (with his In-Service 
Advisory Council); a Director of Burnable For- 
' estation; a National Committee of Professional 
Training in Pig-Rearing; an Institute for the High- 
er Study of Cultural and Nourishing Technicians 
(the IHSCNT); and the awesome MESS ( Minis- 
try for Elaboration and Systemization of Search- 
ing)—and eventually the MESS was so big that 
there was one Reform Inspector for every 7,000 

pigs. 

' It was this MESS that prompted the many con- 
ventions, congresses, and conferences. But the 
only result of these was to make the bureaucratic 
MESS even greater. 

The development and formation of new forests 
_ and jungles had been planned, and this plan was 
in full swing. It was being carried out in accord 
_ with the latest technical information (e.g., “in 
chosen regions where the winds do not blow more 
» than three hours hand-running,” “where there 

will not be much dampness”). 

There were thousands of men preparing those 
woods which were soon to be burned. There were 
specialists in Europe and the United States, ar- 
ranging for the importation of the best timber. 
trees, saplings, and seeds; studying the methodol- 
ogy of making more fires burn more intensively; 
and picking up operational know-how (e.g., how 
| tomake holes so the pigs would fall into them). 
There were huge plants to keep the pigs in 
» before the fire broke out in the forest, and methods 
were being tested on how to let the pigs out at 
| Just the right moment. There were technicians in 
pig feeding, experts in building pig pens, profes- 
‘ors in charge of training experts in pig pen con- 
‘truction, universities that prepared professors to 
be in charge of training experts in pig pen con- 
struction, research specialists who bequeathed 
| their discoveries to the universities that prepared 
professors to be in charge of training experts in 
pig pen construction, and .. . 

The problems were many, and so were the 
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proffered solutions. Some conferences suggested 
setting fires triangularly, permitting the south 
wind to blow for square root of a-1; some con- 
ventions suggested releasing the pigs fifteen min- 
utes before the heat in the woods reached 
47° C, + 2°; while some congresses thought it was 
necessary to construct huge electric fans in order 
to orient the fire properly. And, needless to say. 
few of the experts agreed and each had research 
data to prove his point. 


II 

O NE day a fireman, in Category SW/MD/RS 

(southwest specialty, daily-morning, licensed 
for rainy summers), named John Commonsense 
said that the problem was really very simple and 
easily solved. He said that in order to solve the 
problem with ease only four steps need be follow- 
ed: (1) the chosen pig had to be killed, (2) clean- 
ed, (3) placed in the proper utensil, and (4) 
placed over the fire so that it would be cooked by 
the effect of the heat, and not by the effect of the 
flames. 

“People kill the pigs?,” exclaimed the Director 
of Forestation furiously. “People kill? The fire 
is the one to kill! Us kill? Never!” 

The Director General of Roasting himself came 
to hear of this Commonsense proposal, and sent 
for him. He asked what Commonsense had to say 
about the problem, and after hearing the Fou 
Point idea he said: 

“What you say is absolutely right—in theory: 
but it won’t work in practice. It’s impossible. 
What would we do with our anemotechnicians, 
for instance?” 

“I don’t know,” answered John. 

“Where would you put our specialized ftire- 
men?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Or the specialists in seeds, in timber? And the 
builders of seven-story pig pens, now equipped 
with new cleaning machines and automatic scent- 
ers?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What will we do with the men who have 
studied abroad for years? Shall we set them to 
cleaning sucklings?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And what is to be done with the men spe- 
cialized in organizing and directing our annual 
Conferences for the Reform and Improvement 
of The System? If your system solves everything. 
then what do we do with them?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Can’t you see that yours is not the solution 
we need? Don’t you think that if everything is as 
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simple as all that, then the problem would have 
been solved long before this by our specialists? 
Tell me, where are the authorities who support 
your suggestion? Who are the authors who say 
what you say? Do you think I can tell the 
engineers in the Anemotechnical Division that 
it is only a question of using embers without a 
flame? And what shall be done with the forests 
that are ready to be burned—forests of the right 
kind of trees needed to produce the right kind 
of fire, trees that have neither fruit nor leaves 
enough for shade so that they are good only for 
burning? What shall be done with them? Tell me!” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What shall be done with the Committee in 
Charge of Writing the Roasting Programs? With 
the Department in Charge of the Classification and 
Selection of Pigs? With the Department of Edu- 
cational Pig Architecture? And the rest of them?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Tell me, you know the Chief Engineer of Pork 
Pyrotechnics, Mr. J. C. Wellknown, don’t you? 
Isn’t he an extraordinary scientific personality?” 

“Yes. He looks like it.” 

“Well, then, do you see that the plain fact 
of having such valuable and extraordinary en- 
gineers in pyrotechnics shows that the present 
System is good? And just what would I do with 
such valuable individuals if your system were 
adopted?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you now see the problem in whole? What 
you must bring, as a solution, is a method on 
how to make better anemotechnicians; how to 
solve the shortage of western firemen (which is 
our chief difficulty right now; we have plenty of 
eastern, northern, and southern firemen); how 
to make pig sties eight stories high, or more, in- 
stead of the seven stories we now have. We have 
to improve what we have; we cannot change it. 
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So bring me a plan that will tell me what to do 
so our scholarship costs in the United States are 
cheaper; show me how to design the crucial 
experiment which will yield a solution to the 
problem of Roast Reform. That is what we need, 
You are lacking in good judgment, Common- 
sense! Tell me, for example, what would I do 
with my good friend (and relative), the President 
of the Committee to Study the Integral Use of 
the Remnants of the Ex-Forests?” 

“I’m really perplexed,” said John. 

“Well, now, since you now know what the 
problem is, don’t go around telling everybody 
you can fix everything. Now you realize the prob- 
lem is serious and complicated; it is not so simple 
as you had supposed it to be. An outsider says, ‘I 
can fix everything.’ But you have to be inside 
to know the problems and the difficulties. Now, 
just between you and me, I advise you not to 
mention your idea to anyone—not to anyone, 
because it might bring about, er, ah, difficulties 
with your job! Not because of me, you under- 
stand! I tell you this for your own good, because 
I understand your plan; but, you know, you may 
come across another boss not so capable of un- 
derstanding as I am. You know what that’s like, 
don’t you, eh?... 


Poor John Commonsense didn’t utter a word. 
Without so much as saying goodbye, stupified 
with fright and puzzled by the barriers put in 
front of him, he went away and was never seen 
again. 

It was never known where he went. That is why 
it is often said that in those tasks of reforming 
and improving The System, Commonsense is 
missing. 


a 


‘Educational Innocents Abroad’ 


“Educational encapsulation is often carried to 
ludicrous extremes by Americans abroad,” says 
Frederick L. Redefer in “The Care and Feeding 
of Provincials, a Report on America’s Educational 
Innocents Abroad,” October 22 Saturday Review. 
Redefer, like William Derrick in this KAPPAN, 


thinks American schools abroad are in an excellent 
position to give their charges not only a basi 
American type of education, but also considerable 
insight into cultures other than their own. “In 
stead,” he says, “few of them pay the slightest 
attention to the history, literature, and language 
of their host nations.” 
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By WILLIAM M. DERRICK 


T may come as quite a surprise to many men 
in education that the tenth largest American 
school system is located outside the United 
States. This is the Department of Defense de- 
pendent school system operated for dependents 
of members of the armed forces in overseas areas. 
The children are American, the teachers are 
American, and the educational program is thor- 
oughly American, from Dick and Jane for the 
beginners to career planning for the seniors. This 
system does not enjoy all the advantages typical 
of a stable community system in America, but 
it does have other virtues that cannot be com- 
pared. | 

Following World War II, the need for “Amer- 
ican” schools overseas resulted from the federal 
government’s decision to permit military men 
to keep their families together. As soon as it was 
safe for dependents, the little red schoolhouse, 
complete with hand bell, followed the occupation 
forces into unique and challenging situations all 
over the world. The first administrators and teach- 
ers were charged with the task of operating 
schools which would provide educational opportu- 
nities “equal to the best schools in the United 
States.” Early staff members would not recognize 
this system today, for in fifteen years it has, for 
the most part, moved out of private homes, ware- 
houses, and other makeshift classrooms into new 
school facilities. 


MR. DERRICK (Alpha Mu 1729) is immediate past 
president of the Overseas Education Association, 
an NEA affiliate. Under his leadership, and with NEA 
help, the OEA has succeeded recently in remedying 
a discouraging salary situation for overseas teachers. 
Derrick teaches in Munich, Germany. 
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in education 


Adescription of the nation’s 
tenth largest school system 


Department of Defense Dependent Schools 


The scope of the dependent schools is wide, 
with overall authority originating in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Division 
of Civilian Personnel Policy. Direct responsibility 
for educational policy and operation is delegated 
to the Departments of Army, Air Force, and 
Navy. Within the Army and Air Force, opera- 
tional responsibility is given to the various world 
military commands. For instance, Air Force 
schools in Europe are mainly under the direction 
of the headquarters located in Weisbaden, Ger- 
many. Included in this command are schools in 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Morocco, Tur- 
key, Denmark, and Norway. However, a different 
school group corresponding with a separate mili- 
tary command has been established in Spain. 
By contrast, each Navy school is an entity in 
itself and is directed by a superintendent respon- 
sible for the school at each naval station. 

The Department of Defense dependent schools 
are a large operation. Estimated figures for the 
1960-61 school year indicate that there are 133,- 
350 children in 209 elementary and 58 high 
schools, requiring 5,891 professional staff mem- 
bers. This enrollment, of which 48 per cent are 
Army, 44 per cent Air Force, and 8 per cent 
Navy, is an 11 per cent increase over the 1959-60 
enrollment. The Department of Defense expects 
the 1960-61 program to cost nearly $40 million. 

Teachers to staff these schools are recruited 
in the United States by each of the three services. 
General requirements for teaching in the DoD 
schools are that an applicant be between 23 and 
60 years of age, have a bachelor’s degree with 18 
semester hours of education courses, and have 
completed two recent years of successful public 
school teaching. Physical fitness, tolerance of dif- 
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ferences, flexibility, and self-reliance are traits 
important to success in Overseas assignments. 
Teaching agreements are for a minimum of one 
school year. Pay includes round trip transporta- 
tion from the point of hire, provision for hous- 
ing, and full privileges in the military community. 
Employment of married men varies with each 
service and is dependent mainly on the avail- 
ability of housing for families. Living quarters 
vary within school commands and countries. They 
may be bachelor officer quarters provided by 
the government or apartments rented in the local 
community. 

The curriculum in grades one through twelve 
is patterned after standard practice in the U.S. 
In some school commands the native language is 
taught at the elementary level. With the increased 
growth in school population, it has been possible 
in some larger schools to provide added special 
education services such as counseling, remedial 
reading, speech correction, and classes for phy- 
sically and mentally handicapped. The secondary 
schools are accredited and adhere to the stand- 
ards of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Graduates from overseas 
high schools can move on into U. S. colleges and 
universities with educational preparation equal 
to their U. S. counterparts. 

Prior to January, 1959, teachers were placed 
under the Classification Act within Civil Service 
regulations and were given the rating and salary 
of a GS-7. But they earned only approximately 
ten-twelfths of a GS-7 annual salary, due to school 
year employment of approximately ten months. 
No credit was given for previous experience or ad- 
vanced degrees. although two years of experience 
were required for overseas teaching. 

When the schools opened in 1946, the annual 
school salary was $3,725, which may have been 
comparable to better U.S. salaries at that time. 
But thirteen years later a beginning teacher was 
getting only a little more, $4,150. Dependent 
school teachers’ salaries were changed only when 
the entire Civil Service pay scale was altered 
by Congressional action, hence did not reflect 
rather rapid advances in the U.S. This school 
vear, however, under a new salary schedule, a 
beginning teacher will receive $4,435 and may be 
given as much as $300 extra per year for ad- 
vanced training. 

This new salary schedule is the result of im- 
plementation of Public Law 86-91, the “De- 
fense Department Overseas Teachers Pay and 
Personnel Practices Act.” For some years it has 
been recognized by all concerned that the Civil 
Service category in which teachers were placed 
was not a satisfactory personnel arrangement. As 
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it became apparent that stationing Americap 
forces abroad was not temporary, the need fo, 
a more specific personnel system was obvious 
Defense Department-sponsored proposals which 
had the backing of the commands and the over. 
seas teachers associations became law with the 
President’s signature in July, 1959. This act a. 
tempts to bring employment practices for DoD 
teachers in line with standard practice of school 
systems in the U. S. 

Public Law 86-91 directs that salaries are to 
be set in relation to rates of basic compensation 
for similar positions in the U.S. but are not to 
exceed the compensation paid in Washington, 
D. C. A formula has been worked out co that 
salaries will be reviewed annually and adjusted 
to compare with salaries paid in stateside com. 
munities of 100,000 or more persons. This is 
considered a distinct step forward, because it is 
known that teachers’ compensation in the U.S. 
is increasing at the rate of 6 per cent per year. 

Implementation of P.L. 86-91 has been ac- 
companied by close coordination and cooper 
tion between Edward A. Sompayrac, Division of 
Civilian Personnel Policy, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, and Robert W. McLain. 
salary consultant, Office of Professional Develop- 
ment and Welfare of the National Education As- 
sociation and representative of the Overseas Edu- 
cation Association. McLain attended conferences 
in Washington and appeared before the Con- 
gressional Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions in support of increased funds this year. 

The Overseas Education Association, listed as 
a “local” affiliate of the NEA, counts its mem- 
bers from overseas teachers around the world, 
from Turkey to Taiwan. Its problems of repre- 
sentation and communication are unique. Ex- 
ecutive committee members of this “local,” who 
meet monthly, must fly to Frankfurt from such 
places as Naples, Madrid, London, and Berlin. 
The association, with indispensable support and 
guidance from the NEA, brought problems of the 
dependent schools to the attention of responsible 
officials in Washington and urged the passage 
of P.L. 86-91. 


“THE dependent school program operates 

der handicaps unusual in the average Amer- 
ican community. First, due to frequent military 
rotation, there is no stable community which 
knows the past and present of its school system. 
The parents are not directly involved in electing 
school board members and paying local taxes 1 
support the schools as they would be at home. 
These schools have “double trouble,” in thal 
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both teachers and students have a high rate of 
turnover. The student turnover is inherent in the 
nature of the schools, of course, and the teachers 
must be prepared to contribute their utmost to 
insure the most stable school atmosphere possible 
under the circumstances. For a variety of reasons, 
teachers themselves do not wish to remain over- 
seas. This is reflected in the fact that last year 
71 per cent of overseas teachers were first or 
second year employees. The lack of continuity 
which results constitutes a serious problem for 
administration. 

Oddly enough, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act does not recognize DoD teachers as 
“public school” teachers. Section 102(1) of the 
act excludes this group from receiving stipends. 
However, the unhappy situation is recognized by 
the school directors and the Overseas Education 
Association, and it is hoped that it will be cor- 
rected in the next session of Congress. 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the stepchild 
relationship of overseas teachers to government 
that no one has yet recognized the potential of 
this group for extending international understand- 
ing and cultural exchange. If the Department of 
Defense and the Department of State would con- 
sider the possibilities, some very productive pro- 
grams could be undertaken. 


MES who are qualified and are interested in 
progressing as administrators can find un- 
usual opportunity in the dependent schools. Many 
of these schools service military posts and require 
a teaching principal. After one has completed a 
successful year or two as a teaching principal, the 
opportunities for moving on to full administrative 
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work are greater than ordinarily found in Amer- 
ica. Within the largest single school group (De- 
pendents’ Education Group, Army in Europe), 
33 per cent of the entire staff and 77 per cent of 
the administrative staff are men. Approximately 
14 per cent of DEG’s administrative staff moved 
into this field from teaching positions this year. It 
was probably a typical year. 

Teachers find their overseas experience stimu- 
lating. They come into contact with teachers and 
students from every section of America and be- 
come acquainted with professional colleagues in 
the country where they live. There are rich per- 
sonal and professional exchanges. The teaching 
is done in a historical setting that is often re- 
warding. Teachers learn about another society: 
they can study and travel. School curriculums 
are often enriched by kinds of activity seldom 
available in the U.S. For example, some schools 
offer ski instruction as a part of their physical 
education program. Two sixth grades in Munich 
took a three-day field trip to Venice. Teachers in 
Japan sometimes assist in the teaching of English 
in local high schools. The graduation ceremonies 
at Vicenza High School are held in the remark- 
able sixteenth century theater designed by Palla- 
dio. The examples are as numerous as_ the 
possibilities. 

World conditions do not give hope that we will 
soon be able to lower our military guard or re- 
duce our foreign commitments. Therefore, with 
the improvements brought about by P. L. 86-91. 
men in American education can look forward 
to the opportunity to live, teach, study, and grow 
in challenging and interesting foreign surround- 
ings with DoD dependent schools. 


> One of the most important events in Eastern Ni- 
geria’s independence celebration during October was 
the opening of a new university at Nsukka on Oc- 
tober 12. American educators played a prominent 
part in the ceremonies, with President John A. Han- 
nah of Michigan State University making a major 
speech. 

Michigan State has worked cooperatively with the 
Nigerian government and the Inter-University Coun- 
cil of Great Britain in developing the new university. 
Governor General Nnamdi Azikiwe visited the U. S. 
last year and was impressed with the land-grant 
philosophy of education as he saw it in operation at 
Michigan State. The result was an International Co- 
operation Administration contract under the terms 
of which Michigan State supplied planning advice 
and other forms of cooperation. 

There are today about 3.000 Nigerians studying 
in American universities. 


> Forget about tinkering with French in third 
grade and concentrate on “fiscally consequential” is- 
sues that will enable your schools to meet the de- 
mands of 1980. Those words of advice were given 
recently by Paul R. Mort, emeritus professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia, at a New- 
port, R. I., conference of superintendents. 

He defined the important issues as follows: ob- 
taining adaptable teachers who are really competent 
(“Teachers may have to re-do what they’re teaching 
three times between now and 1980”); obtaining them 
in sufficient numbers; and supporting them with 
materials, equipment, and staff. 

Mort believes national necessity will bring about 
enormous changes in the schools between now and 
1980; and the basic shift must be from schools 
that simply provide opportunity to learn to schools 
that insist that “all shall learn.” with the word “shall” 
heavily underlined 
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BOOKS 


for leaders 


Soviet Education 
In Transition 


THE CHANGING SOVIET SCHOOL, edited by 
George Z. F. Bereday, William W. Brickman, 
and Gerald H. Read. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960. 514 + xvii pp. $3.50. Reviewed by BRIAN 
HoiMEs, lecturer in comparative education, Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. 


HIS book, THE CHANGING SoviET SCHOOL, is 

a report based upon a visit to the U.S.S.R. made 
in 1958 by more than seventy members of the 
Comparative Education Society under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William Brickman, Dr. Gerald Read, 
and Dr. William H. E. Johnson. The many con- 
tributors to this volume and its editors are to be 
congratulated. They have produced, in spite of the 
inherent difficulties of the procedures adopted, a 
balanced, well-arranged, and readable account of the 
Soviet educational system as it moves into another 
period of transition. It is to be hoped that Soviet 
educators will think that it presents a fair and ac- 
curate picture of their system. Certainly the editors 
have resisted what might have been a great and fatal 
temptation, namely to emphasize the defects of the 
Soviet schools in an attempt to rebut some of the 
more aggressive American critics of American edu- 
cation. 

Many reports based on brief visits to the U.S.S.R. 
give the impression to an outside observer that their 
authors were more interested in making points 
vis-a-vis American schools than in understanding 
Soviet education. This criticism cannot, with justice, 
be made of this book. In general its tone and content 
reflect a desire on the part of the participants to 
understand, rather than to judge, what they saw. To 
have achieved this impression points to the quality 
of the leadership of the tour and the editorship of 
the book. It confirms that comparative educators of 
this standing are well qualified to contribute to an 
understanding of basic educational problems. 

Inevitably, evaluations and interpretations are to be 
found throughout the volume. Some articles are pri- 
marily analytical, and comparative assessments enter 
into the more descriptive chapters. Equally inevitable 
is the fact that the framework from which com- 
parisons are made is American and conceived in 
terms of the Soviet challenge to the U.S. A. Never- 
theless, care has been taken to make many points in 
terms of quoted opinions, both verbal or from pub- 
lished sources, of Soviet educators and leaders. This 
technique reveals quite clearly that during this period 
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of reform in the U.S.S.R. educators there do no 
speak with one uncritical voice. Certain basic prip. 
ciples of development are widely accepted by them, 
but many points of detail, both in theory and jp 
practice, form the basis of professional debate. Dis. 
cussions of this kind would seem necessary when. 
ever major policy decisions, having been taken ang 
given legal expression, have then to be put into 
practice in the schools. The problem of educational 
reform in the Soviet Union could well be taken as 
constituting the central theme of this volume. 

The report has not, however, been explicitly or- 
ganized around either a theme or a general problem, 
The first part consists of a summary of the “philoso. 
phical, social, and historical antecedents of the pres- 
ent school system.” (p. x) In Part Two, the various 
stages of Soviet education are described and there are 
accounts of the educational trade union and the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow. For 
some reason, an excellent analysis of polytechnical 
education, written by Dr. Read, is also placed in 
this section. Part Three deals with special educa. 
tional facilities, extra-curricular activities, and some 
of the on-going discussions about moral education in 
a collectivist society. Some indication of the balance 
between interpretation and description might be 
gained from noting that Part One runs to 78 pages, 
Part Two to 212 pages, and Part Three to 64 pages. 
There are 40 pages of notes, selected bibliography, 
picture credits, and index. 

In a review of this length some selection of topics 
for comment must be made. In this case, it is made 
on the basis of the predilections of your reviewer. 
In spite of their extended length, only a few remarks 
will be made about most of the articles in Part Two. 
They contain a mass of interesting and revealing 
details about many aspects of school life. Some of 
those details which are based on subjective observa- 
tions may give a misleading picture of the general 
situation because they are highly selective and based 
on visits to a small number of selected schools. In 
spite of reservations of this sort, which could be 
made of any report, it must be said that many of the 
recorded observations of what goes on in Soviet 
schools are in accordance with the impressions of an 
independent observer—your reviewer. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of repetition, and since the book 
is in any case too long and somewhat uneven in 
style, more rigorous editing would have made it 
more readable. These are minor criticisms. Anyone 
wishing to learn something of life in Soviet schools 
would do well to read this section with care. 

The analytical articles are, however, of more it- 
terest to a comparative educator. It must be admitted 
that several ways of interpreting and comparing for- 
eign systems of education are possible. Two ap 
proaches might be mentioned. One is for the ob 
server to adopt the framework within which foreign 
educators see their own problems and to comment 
on them. Another approach is for the observer t 
view foreign systems from his own national and pet 
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sonal standpoint and to point up similarities and dif- 
ferences. It seems desirable that comparative edu- 
cators should, somehow or other, be neither apologists 
for nor committed critics of the systems they study. 
Their commitment should be to what goes on in their 
own country. The touchstone of sound comparative 
analysis, then, would seem to be that observer and 
observed recognize the usefulness of the analysis 
and try to agree, at least, on the nature of the prob- 
lems. This criterion does not preclude the possibili- 
ties of either learning from the other, even though 
there might be fundamental differences of opinion 
about proposed solutions. On balance, THE CHANGING 
Soviet SCHOOL should measure up well if this criter- 


ion is applied. 
Somewhat Ethnocentric 


The first chapter, by Dr. Bereday, outlines the 
characteristics of Soviet education. He takes a some- 
what ethnocentric point of view. He characterizes 
Soviet education as being basically a planned system 
and a mass system. These two features, which in- 
cidentally are ingredients of most Western European 
systems of education, he holds to be incompatible. 
Is this because he himself is a convinced opponent 
of central planning? Or of planning based on sci- 
entific research? Or of any kind of planning? The 
answer seems to be given in his assessment of the 
problem now facing Soviet educators. It is “how 
to adapt the tradition of rigid planning to the in- 
exorable force of social changes now plainly appear- 
ing.” (p. 18) He might be correct, but I doubt 
whether Soviet educators would agree with him— 
their faith in science is too strong. Clearly, the rapid 
expansion of educational facilities creates its own 
problems; but whether most or all of them can be 
avoided in a “free-wheeling, individual-oriented sys- 
tem” (p. 6) is at least debatable. 


A pertinent comparative study might seek to re- 
veal the consequences of the adoption by national 
governments of particular systems of administration 
and planning. But this kind of question could as 
well be asked of the U.S.A., or indeed of any 
country in which planning (in some form or other) 
and a mass system of education (in some form or 
other) co-exist. In stressing the role of planning and 
the power of a small group to formulate general 
policy and, by implication, to determine matters of 
detail throughout the system, Dr. Bereday perhaps 
pays too little attention to the reasons given by 
Soviet leaders for some of the major changes in 
educational policy since the revolution. In few coun- 
tries are educational policies likely to be given 
priority over political and economic consideration. 
The possibility should not be overlooked that during 
the Thirties educational policy in the Soviet Union 
Was geared to the attempt to catch up with and over- 
take the so-called capitalist countries, and that during 
World War II priority was given to policies di- 
rected towards national survival. In short, a good 
deal needs to be said about the conditions under 
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which changes of policy have occurred in the Soviet 
Union before coming to any decision about the 
validity of Dr. Bereday’s contention that “Instead 
of radical recasting in either administration or cur- 
riculum, the Soviet theory and practice go through 
more or less helpless flip-flops under the steadily 
expanding mass-education ambitions.” (p. 17) 


Some of the events which helped to shape post- 
revolution decisions are described in Dr. Brick- 
man’s concise summaries of the Russian antecedents 
of Soviet policy and the sequence of major decisions 
since 1917. These historical articles reveal that in 
the U.S.S.R., as everywhere, a national system of 
education has deep roots in history and that edu- 
cational policy is at least as much determined by 
what is regarded as expedient as by ideology. This 
view should not be taken as implying that ideology 
has no part to play, but merely that it is unwise 
to assume a direct and simple relationship between 
stated ideology and details of policy. It might be 
objected that many of Dr. Brickman’s quoted sources 
are non-Russian; but this, and the odd inaccuracy, 
should not detract from the value of his chapters, 
which is to provide in readable, though necessarily 
selective form, an account of some of the major 
policy decisions taken and some of the major in- 
stitutional reforms initiated during the course of 
Russian and Soviet educational history. It is to be 
hoped that out of these chapters further fruitful 
research projects will grow. 


Against this historical background, Part One is 
concluded with a description of the contemporary 
Soviet school and the new reform, written by Dr. 
Brickman. This account is largely descriptive and it 
seems a pity that it was not followed immediately by 
the two analytic chapters written by Dr. Read which 
appear later in the volume. They are of particular 
interest to your reviewer because they touch upon 
two issues which Soviet educators regard as of press- 
ing theoretical interest today. As far as I can judge, 
the latter see their present problems as having been 
created in large measure by the persistence of edu- 
cational traditions and practices from the pre- 
revolutionary period and re-enforced by policies in 
the late Thirties and the immediate port-war decade, 
when intellectualism was given priority in the in- 
terest of building up cadres of highly trained spe- 
cialists. The problem which has thus arisen has been 
stated in a number of ways, perhaps most generally 
by Mr. Khrushchev himself when he said, in effect, 
that the Soviet schools have been successfully pre- 
paring students for college, but not for life. His 
general solution, namely that instruction should be 
closely combined with productive labor and socially 
useful work, is in full accord with the theories of 
Marx and Lenin. But of course it runs counter 
to the old European tradition of what should con- 
stitute a “liberal” education. Most European countries 
now entering a phase of industrial development which 
will lead to automation are faced with a similar 
problem of finding a new basis for a “liberal” edu- 
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cation appropriate to an age in which the demand 
for highly trained specialists of every kind will be 
insatiable. 

The key to the solution in the Soviet Union is 
to be found in polytechnical education. For this 
reason Dr. Read’s article on the subject is of central 
interest. His quotations from a variety of sources 
indicates that the topic is at the center of many 
pedagogical discussions and has many facets. For 
example, the concept of polytechnical education is 
in process of more precise and meaningful formula- 
tion. Secondly, it is realized that the practices which 
will achieve what are regarded as its main objectives, 
namely the moral all-around development of in- 
dividuals and the increase in production, have to be 
strengthened and new ones developed. In these ways 
the deplorable gap between mental and manual work 
will be bridged and students leaving school will be 
psychologically and technically prepared to enter 
productive work and contribute to the healthy 
growth of a Communist society. Since the right 
attitude toward work lies at the heart of Communist 
morality, one can see how central polytechnical edu- 
cation is to the whole Soviet concept of a sound 
“liberal” education, and hence to the theory and 
practice of education generally. 


Dr. Read throws considerable light on the on- 
going discussions about polytechnical education. He 
mentions several of the many different experiments 
which are under way at the moment to find prac- 
tical ways of realizing its aims. He also indicates 
that there are serious problems associated with the 
efforts now being made to bring about such a funda- 
mental reform, one feature of which is undoubtedly 
un attempt to change attitudes. Consequently, Dr. 
Read’s other chapter, in which he discusses the 
sources of Communist morality, is important. In 
presenting the viewpoints of several Soviet edu- 
cators, he anticipates what might well be a rising 
tide of discussion and debate among them. In this 
chapter Dr. Read shows he is well aware of the 
difficulties of comparative analysis and of the dan- 
gers of misunderstanding when topics of such funda- 
mental importance are discussed. Understandably, 
he rejects some features of the Communist basis of 
morality but indicates that the fact that there is 
such a basis presents a challenge to Americans to 
“widen the area of calm search for and discussions 
of ever new ethical principles. . . (p. 449) The 
issue runs even deeper, because to many people 
throughout the world the principles of Communist 
morality seem as acceptable as those of Christianity 
or liberal democracy. 


In summary then, this book can be recommended 
as a valuable contribution to the growing literature 
in the field of comparative education. It should ap- 
peal to a wide public whose interest in Soviet educa- 
tion has been awakened. It should also appeal to stu- 
dents of education everywhere as a worthy attempt 
to understand a vast and complicated system of edu- 
cation. 


PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: A_ DOCU. 
MENTARY HISTORY, edited by David G, 
Scanlon. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Classics 
in Education No. 5, 1960. 196 pp. $1.95. Re. 
viewed by RICHARD I. MILLER (Beta 4476), as. 
sistant director, Project on the Instructional Pro. 
gram of the Public Schools, NEA. 


eye SCANLON has performed a useful task 
in pulling together some valuable pieces on in. 
ternational education in the fifth volume of the 
Teachers College “Classics in Education” series, 
The lead article by Comenius sets a fine tone for 
the first part, titled “Pioneers of International Edu. 
cation.” However, I believe this chapter might well 
have included a piece about the Institute of Ip- 
ternational Education, established at Teachers Col- 
lege in the Twenties. Also, the section might have 
included an article by the late Donald Tewksbury, 
who certainly inspired many of his students to carry 
on in this field. 

The second section, on “International Organiza- 
tion,” is weak. The UNESCO constitution, which 
can be found in any source book on international 
organization, is quoted in its entirety. The second 
section lacks perceptive criticisms of UNESCO, 
although one mild exchange of viewpoints is given 
in correspondence between Gilbert Murray and 
Rabindranath Tagore. While I realize that the pur- 
pose of the volume is not to engage in controversy, 
it does seem that critics such as Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Professor McKeon, and Hans Morgenthau could be 
represented among viewpoints on UNESCO. 

Section Three, “When Peoples Meet,” has an in- 
teresting assortment of articles. One could debate 
whether all of them are classics in education, but 
certainly the one by Metraux on “Cross-Cultural 
Education through the Ages” would fit this category. 
The one by Zaroubin and Lacy on “The Soviet- 
American Cultural Exchange Agreement” represents 
an exchange of governmental viewpoints and can 
hardly be considered an educational classic. 

The fourth section, “Helping People Help Them- 
selves,” contains a useful article on mass education 
in China and another on fundamental education 
sponsored by UNESCO. An article on the United 
States program of education in the Philippines at 
the turn of the century would have been useful, and 
one of Margaret Read’s articles on education in 
tropical Africa would approach the high standard 
set for this publication. 

The final section, “Communication,” contains 4 
helpful article by Professor Angell. The final article 
in this section is a questionable inclusion, and the 
editor has ignored rather fundamental work by 
Klineberg and Cantril. 

Anyone faced with selecting works for a compen- 
dium must be sympathetic with an editor assigned 
such a difficult task. Other selections undoubtedly 
could have been included, but as the volume stands 
it can be recommended as a useful reference for 
those interested in international education. 
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The national TEPS conferences of 1958, ‘59, and 


‘60 brought dissident groups together in the hope of 
arriving at consensus on what constitutes proper 
training for a prospective teacher. Here the man 
who dreamed the dream tells the inside story and 


offers an evaluation. 


The Cooperative TEPS Conferences 


OW that the national cooperative effort 

toward the strengthening of teacher edu- 

cation has come to an end as a formally 
organized movement, some evaluation seems to 
be in order. 

It will be recalled that the effort involved three 
National TEPS Conferences: The Second Bowl- 
ing Green (1958), the Kansas (1959), and the 
San Diego (1960) Conferences. Each of the con- 
ferences was sponsored by nine influential national 
professional associations. Some sixty specialized 
associations participated. The three conferences 
had a total attendance of over 3,000 persons about 
500 of whom were representatives of the liberal 
arts fields. 

Admittedly, it is impossible for anyone to ap- 
praise the impact of these conferences accurately. 
The fact is that the outcomes constitute an ex- 
tremely mixed picture. Thus only limited general- 
izations can be drawn. Even these generalizations 
are negated to an unknown degree by the psy- 
chology of numbers. Although I think proportion- 
ate representation was reasonably balanced, what 
the results would have been with a larger number 
of liberal arts representatives cannot be projected. 
Especially, it is difficult for this writer to esti- 
mate the results impartially. Being so closely in- 


MR. STINNETT (Mu 779) is executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. As executive secretary, he 
was responsible, more than any other one person, for 
the historic cooperative conferences described here. 
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in Retrospect 


By T. M. STINNETT 


volved in the planning and direction of the con- 
ference, I am hardly an objective observer. To 
make clear that this attempt at a summary re- 
flects solely the viewpoint of the writer, and to 
avoid the ambiguous editorial “we,” the first per- 
son pronoun will be quite evident throughout. 

Clearly, the second Bowling Green Conference, 
first in the series, was the most dramatic, chal- 
lenging, and dynamic of the three. This, obviously, 
was a result of two factors: 

(1) Being the first effort to bring together on so 
large a scale the so-called scholars and schoolmen, 
its purpose to talk sense about the education of 
teachers, the atmosphere was electric. It was 
supercharged with apprehension and riven by 
parochialism. Each side of the commonly exag- 
gerated dichotomy began the conference with 
expectations of unreasonableness and inflexibility 
on the part of the other. The liberal arts people 
expected that professional educators would be 
extremely and aggressively defensive. Professors 
of education expected the academicians to be vig- 
orously and irritatingly on the offensive. And each 
just knew that the other was surfeited with ridicu- 
lous stereotypes and gross misinformation. 

(2) The theme of the conference, “The Edu- 
cation of Teachers: New Perspectives,” was, it 
appears in retrospect, an extremely fortunate hap- 
penstance. Dealing as it did with an inevitable 
projection of demands upon American education, 
the theme lent itself to a philosophical, intellectual 
approach. Thus the discussions were able to avoid 
the really emotional problems. I believe that both 
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sides came to see each other in the best possible 
light at Bowling Green. 

It would be difficult to overstress our good 
fortune in the choice of this theme, the agenda, 
and the organization of the Bowling Green Con- 
ference. It was a near perfect kick-off for the 
series. The situation was so explosive at the time 
that co-sponsoring organizations had no notion of 
pursuing the effort beyond Bowling Green. In 
fact, there was serious apprehension that the effort 
would not survive the course of that first confer- 
ence. Only the resulting general satisfaction, plus 
widespread demands that the effort be continued, 
influenced the co-sponsoring groups to organize 
the second and third conferences. There were no 
prior plans for them. 


‘ ... To Tell Off Those Educationists’ 


Repeatedly heard, on that memorable first 
day, were such statements as the following by 
liberal arts participants: “I came here to tell off 
those educationists. I am going to do that and 
then go home.” This is the spirit in which the 
conference began. 

What happened? No one knows for sure. My 
surmise is that the program of general session 
speakers had much to do with it, plus the contents 
of the first two issue of The TEPS Daily Report- 
er (the conference newspaper). Both were in 
large measure purely coincidental. The first gen- 
eral session presented two speakers, both from 
subject fields, one representing science and one 
the humanities. This arrangement seemed to the 
steering committee quite logical, since we were 
trying to get a projection of things to come which 
would have profound impact upon the content 
and processes of education. The selection of these 
speakers and their fields was not made as a gesture 
of conciliation. This point was not even considered 
by the steering committee. Both speakers spoke 
bluntly about the stepped-up quality in education 
that the future would demand. Then, at the second 
general session, a college teacher of English dealt 
critically, but constructively, with the aspiration 
of education to become a respected discipline. 
And a professor of education depicted in vigorous 
terms what, from his own viewpoint, were es- 
sential changes in the education of teachers in 
the future. 

It is my guess that the reaction of the 1,000 
participants to these coldly forceful presentations 
had profound effect upon the attitudes of the 
skeptics. A liberal arts college dean has said to 
me recently, “In my judgment, the turning point 
came when the liberal arts people were convinced 
that the other side would listen and react court- 
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eously to the most vehement criticisms.” In effect, 
the liberal arts people said, “If educationists are 
willing to listen, then there is real hope of prog- 
ress.” This same comment was made to me at 
San Diego by a college teacher of mathematics 
who had attended all three conferences and who, 
at the outset, was most vocal and intense in his 
criticisms of teacher education. The occasion was 
the applause accorded an address which, in some 
respects, was the most caustic (and some thought 
the most unfair) of the many criticisms being 
made of teacher education. He said, “This [re- 
action of the audience] is the most hopeful sign 
of all.” 

I should note that sweetness and light were not 
ubiquitous at Bowling Green. One participant, 
upset by one of the general session speakers, ac- 
cused me bluntly of “stacking the conference 
against professional education.” As a matter of 
fact, there was an even balance in the number of 
speakers representing each side of the alleged 
dichotomy. (This protagonist, a long-time friend, 
apologized graciously later.) 

At the end of the second day at Bowling Green, 
Loren Pope, then education writer for The New 
York Times, spoke to me. He had been circulating 
diligently among participants, exploring their re- 
actions. He said, “This thing is beginning to jell.” 
Toward the close of the conference Pope wrote a 
story to this effect, but his editors were still 
skeptical. They thought his story too optimistic. 
It was not published until two weeks after the 
conference. 

I have mentioned the contents of the first two 
issues of The TEPS Daily Reporter. These two 
issues happened to carry interviews with several 
liberal arts professors who are well-known critics 
of professional education. They were blunt, caus- 
tic, and extreme. I am certain that they got into 
print because here was the “conflict” that report- 
ers constantly seek, and which newspapers cherish 
as the essential ingredient of a good story. I do 
not believe that these interviews were printed as a 
conciliatory gesture on the part of professional 
educators. But had they been with people on the 
other side who were just as extreme they would 
almost certainly have aroused suspicion among 
the liberal arts people. As it was, no violent re- 
action occurred. There may have been many who 
did not like what they read, but they took it in 
silence. 


Protests about Reporter Articles 


During the Kansas Conference I did receive 
some protests about articles in The TEPS Daily 
Reporter. These incidents provide an opportunity 
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to explain the operation of this conference news- 
paper. The assistant director of the NEA Di- 
vision of Press and Radio, a skilled newspaper- 
woman, has edited the paper each year. She has 
been assisted by another staff member of the di- 
vision, an NEA staff protographer, and the 
NCTEPS publications production editor. In ad- 
dition, we have engaged two experienced educa- 
tion reporters each year, men who were covering 
the conference for their newspapers, to write 
daily articles. It was made clear to this staff that 
they were free to cover the conferences as they 
saw them. Neither the conference director nor any 
member of the steering committee or commisison 
attempted in any way to influence what was writ- 
ten and printed. It was a completely free opera- 
tion. And if, as some thought, The TEPS Daily 
Reporter seemed to give the breaks to the critics 
of teacher education, I believe this resulted from 
free editorial judgments of what was newsworthy. 
To have pursued any other course, it seems to me, 
would have been unwise. And not quite cricket. 


Press Coverage Generally Fair and Honest 


Press coverage of the conferences was generally 
fair and honest. There was, of course, the tend- 
ency to play up the outrageous statement or con- 
flict angle. Stories occasionally were written to 
follow the party line of certain newspapers, to the 
effect that education (being supported by taxes) 
is fair game for down-grading. But the greatest 
distortions occurred when certain conservative 
papers (conservative in their attitude toward 
public education, at least) edited wire service 
stories from the conferences to fit their biases— 
cutting and selecting sentences and leads. One 
incident, among several, stands out as a reflection 
of the intent of some press representative to con- 
tinue ridiculing public schools and their personnel. 
This was a preposterous article by Inez Robb, a 
syndicated columnist whose feature stories are 
carried by many newspapers. Not being at the 
conference (held at Lawrence, Kansas) she based 
a story on a sentence in Leonard Buder’s New 
York Times report. Buder had simply quoted a 
speaker before one of the groups as saying that 
“there are some educators who feel that Shakes- 
peare has no place in the college literature pro- 
gram.” With this tid-bit, Mrs. Robb took off for 
the wild blue yonder. Here is a sample quote from 
her column: “What Will is up against today is a 
vocal faction, momentarily a minority, of the in- 
fluential National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards which has been 
meeting at Lawrence, Kansas. This particular fac- 
tion is all for running Will up the creek... . ” 
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Protests to Mrs. Robb and her syndicate went 
unnoticed—at least unanswered. Such callous dis- 
regard for truth and fairness makes one wonder. 

Following the Second Bowling Green Confer- 
ence, the commission and conference steering 
committee were widely exhorted not to end the 
co-operative venture which turned out so well at 
Bowling Green. Thus it was decided to extend 
the effort to two additional national conferences 
which would probe the thorny problems of teacher 
education curricula and teacher certification. The 
Carnegie Corporation agreed to help finance these 
conferences, as well as to follow up the Kansas 
Conference in state and regional TEPS meetings. 

I think it is fair to say that the Kansas Confer- 
ence, ostensibly the least satisfactory to partici- 
pants, may paradoxically prove to be. in the long- 
range, most productive of the three. To deal with 
the paradoxical nuances in sequence, the Kansas 
Conference had several strikes against it which 
no organizational scheme could control or over- 
come. First of all, the electric quality of expectancy 
or apprehension, so prevalent at Bowling Green 
and actually the making of that conference, was 
almost completely absent at Kansas. There was 
little question in anybody’s mind about a possible 
blow-up. Everyone was prepared to get down to 
the business at hand. Of course there were still 
differences, but the basis for reasonable discus- 
sion had been established. 

Secondly, the Kansas Conference dealt with 
tough, down-to-earth, practical, day-to-day prob- 
lems of defining a desirable curriculum for the 
education of teachers. And this is a prosaic task 
as compared to the exhilarating, high-level, philo- 
sophical considerations at Bowling Green. 


Too Much of Everything at Kansas 


Thirdly, we had too much of everything at 
Kansas—too many people for the available facili- 
ties, too much agenda, and too complex a task 
for so short a conference. To be blunt and frank, 
we made many organizational mistakes at Kansas. 
We tried to do too much. We asked the impossible 
of the participants. We packed the conference 
schedule jam-tight from morning almost to mid- 
night. We made the supreme mistake of asking 
for consensus or agreement, which left erroneous 
impressions of the steering committee’s real ob- 
jectives. The fact that provision was made for 
minority reports and that there existed no power 
to enforce or influence adoption by any institution 
of any reported agreements did not alter the fear 
that these things could result. For a classical 
statement of this reaction, see Merle Borrowman’s 
letter in the September, 1959, issue of The Journal 
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of Teacher Education (pp. 258-260). Borrowman 
concluded his dissent by suggesting a conference 
on “unconsensus in teacher education.” 


Above all, there developed at the very outset a 
psychological block which if not universal among 
participants was certainly predominant. The block 
was this: It is futile to discuss an ideal undergrad- 
uate program of teacher education because, they 
said, there is no such animal; a minimum of five 
college years is essential for the adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers. They would not accept the con- 
victions and concepts of the steering committee— 
that because 95 per cent of our beginning teachers 
are produced in undergraduate programs the prac- 
tical thing to do is to re-examine and refine these 
programs; that the task of examining the under- 
graduate, the graduate, and special school service 
programs is too complex for any one conference. 
All of this reasoning, which seemed unassailable 
to the steering committee, did not seem so to the 
participants. 


In view of these adverse factors, it may seem 
incredible that the Kansas Conference was prob- 
ably the most fruitful of the three gatherings. 
There are several reasons for making the assertion, 
however. The first has to do with the quality of 
the working papers. They have an overall, long- 
range value, containing as they do descriptions 
of some forty-five separate general and specialized 
preparation programs in use at institutions of 
all types. These papers also included accurate 
data on the components in the teacher education 
programs of 294 colleges and universities accredit- 
ed by the NCATE in 1957-58. This is by far the 
most comprehensive data ever collected on teacher 
education as it actually operates in the United 
States. The fact that the papers came from the 
press too late to be of great value to the partic- 
ipants, regrettable as that circumstance was, does 
not detract from their long-range value. The op- 
portunity to analyze and to compare strengths 
and weaknesses in so wide a variety of programs 
provided a new perspective for the participants 
regarding what teacher education ought to be. The 
follow-up effort in some thirty-five state TEPS 
conferences and in the 1960 series of regional 
TEPS conferences focused on “Institutional Con- 
siderations in Planning the Teacher Education 
Curriculum.” These meetings extended the deliber- 
ations at Kansas to about 10,000 additional peo- 
ple. Another implication of the impact of the 
Kansas Conference is that more than 20,000 
brochures summarizing conference deliberations 
were requested, mainly for use by faculty groups 
engaged in a re-study of their programs. 


In many ways, the San Diego Conference par- 
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alleled the general feeling of satisfaction that 
participants experienced at Bowling Green. The 
organization was simple, the schedule was relaxed 
(if not, indeed, leisurely), facilities were adequate 
and of a high quality, the weather was ideal, the 
food was excellent. (The last two alone can gen- 
erally guarantee a good conference.) There was 
also a superb facility not available in the first two 
conferences, the closed-circuit television apparatus 
of San Diego State College. Full use was made 
of it. A day was devoted to each of these problems; 
“Providing Flexibility in Certification Programs,” 
“The Enforcement of Teaching Assignments,” and 
“The Role of Professions in the Licensure Proc- 
ess.” 


Some Impressions of Outcomes 


Naturally, I have some distinct impressions 
of certain concomitants of the conferences. Ad- 
mittedly, these are highly subjective. 

1. The conferences began on a firm (blatant 
might be a better word) note of criticism of the 
monolithic character and control of teacher edu- 
cation. They ended with many of the critics being 
appalled at existing diversity and demanding more 
uniformity. 

Some participants assumed that there is a party- 
line type of teacher-preparation program com- 
posed mostly of clichés, mottoes, shibboleths, folk- 
lore, and downright charlatanism. Especially there 
was vehement expression of the belief that mono- 
lithic control and dictation of teacher education 
exists, and that this control and dictation are 
vested (or have been appropriated) by professors 
of education. Whatever truth there was or is in 
these criticisms—and there is, of course, enough 
to give rise to the charges—the critics generally 
emerged from the conferences shocked at the 
tremendous diversity in curricula, processes, and 
practices. Many of the critics, at the end, were 
calling for more monolithic teacher education and 
less pluralism. This interesting about-face was es- 
pecially noticeable at San Diego, where the vast 
differences in certification requirements among the 
states were revealed. One of the participant’s let- 
ters I am carefully preserving, as an ironical gem. 
It came from the head of a school in a private 
system where everything is dictated from above. 
This correspondent complained bitterly of the 
“fuzziness of the public-school people about the 
purposes of education.” 

2. I believe it is not claiming too much to 
say that one important outcome of the three con- 
ferences was a drastic diminution of the snob ap- 
peal in being known as one of the inflexible 
scoffers at professional preparation of teachers. 
Some of the critics have been devastating, even 
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cruel, in hooting at the aspirations of the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school people to achieve 
the real attributes of a respected profession. It 
very quickly became apparent to me that there 
is among the liberal arts people, and among col- 
lege teachers in general, the same groping for 
status. It is perhaps more subtle, more restrained, 
and it takes other forms, to be sure; but it is 
real and deep. Status-seeking is, one supposes, a 
very human trait. College teachers seem fated to 
feel superior to others—to their own colleagues 
in other fields, of course—but most of all toward 
teachers in the lower schools. The characterization 
of the participants of our conferences as “scholars 
and schoolmen” is an example, as if one could 
never be the other or vice versa. C. P. Snow, in 
his famous Rede Lecture, spoke of this snobbery: 
‘Two polar groups: at one pole we have the 
literary intellectuals, who, incidentally, while no 
one was looking, took to referring to them- 
selves as ‘intellectuals’ as though there were no 
others.””? 

In one of the conferences, the group chairman 
was introducing the members of the group. He 
presented a university professor by name and 
identified him as a college teacher of English (let 
us say). The professor bristled. “I beg your par- 
don,” he said, “I’m not a teacher. I am a scholar.” 
It is quite natural, I suppose, for each of us to 
equate himself with the most prestigious person 
in his field. 

3. Critical examination of the subject or con- 
tent offerings in teacher education, for some 
puzzling reason, was given scant attention in the 
conferences. The predominant emphasis was upon 
examination of professional education. The intent 
of the conferences was to explore means of 
strengthening teacher education across the board; 
yet those subject matter areas which constitute 
from 70 to 85 per cent of the content of under- 
graduate programs received all too little scrutiny. 
The only way I know to explain this is to sur- 
mise that professors of education and participants 
from the lower schools leaned over backwards 
to be fair to the minority group. Maybe this was 
the generous thing to do. But it leaves one won- 
dering if the liberal arts people could take so well 
the pummeling which the other side took. At any 
rate, as I said in an editorial in the September, 
1960, issue of The Journal of Teacher Education, 
there is a need for at least one more co-operative 
conference. This should be held under the aegis of 
the academic associations and it should be focused 
on refinement of the subject-matter offerings in 


'C. P. Snow, “The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolu 
"on The Rede Lecrure Cambridge: University Press, 1959. pp. 3-4 
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teacher education. 

4. It would be unfair to refrain from pointing 
out that some participants on the professional 
side of the dichotomy developed, during the 
course of the three conferences, sincere misgivings 
about the possible results of this co-operative ef- 
fort. Fear was expressed that “we may give up 
too much”; that we may end up “selling out” pro- 
fessional preparation. A few even feared that the 
teachers from the lower schools were being ideol- 
ogically seduced by the cleverness of some pre- 
sentations from the academic side. And, of course, 
there were some complaints that there is downright 
danger in assembling 1,000 or more people in each 
of these conferences who, as the complainer put 
it, are relatively ignorant of the problems in- 
volved. This complaint implies, of course, that 
these matters should be left to one’s “betters,” 
which is anathema to those of us who are con- 
vinced that a respected profession must be self-de- 
termining. It seemed to me that both sides of the 
dichotomy tended toward this reactionary theses: 
that elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
are, relatively, an immature and incompetent lot; 
that, therefore, they must be ordered about by a 
self-elected élite. This attitude, not general of 
course but all too prevalent, leads to the ob- 
servation that perhaps one great need for the 
future is for these teachers to become increasingly 
critical of the preparation offered them and in- 
creasingly wary of party lines, clichés, and shib- 
boleths. Perhaps they should develop a sort of 
“plague on both your houses” attitude. 


The Final Summing-up 

What shall we say, in a final summing-up of this 
effort? Was it worthwhile? Did it make any real, 
lasting contributions toward needed refinements 
in teacher education? Was there any material heal- 
ing of the so-called schism? 

I think the answer to all these questions is a 
definite “yes,” and for the following reasons: 

1. The clamor to abolish or emasculate pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers diminished as 
the conferences proceeded. The stereotypes of 
teacher education as consisting wholly or predomi- 
nantly of education courses, and of professors of 
education as advocates exclusively of know-how, 
were dispelled. At the end, there was little or no 
argument to the effect that professional prepara- 
tion must go. Rather, it was agreed that schools 
and departments of education will continue and 
must be strengthened. The argument that remains 
and it should—concerns the manner in which 
they can be upgraded. 

2. Definitely, the concept that the subject-mat- 
ter people have a rightful and important role in 
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the planning of teacher education programs and in 
the derivation of certification requirements was 
almost universally embraced. Moreover, a general 
conviction grew that only their own indifference 
and default could prevent the subject-matter peo- 
ple from assuming such a role. There is much 
evidence that this concept is being widely imple- 
mented on campuses and in state advisory bodies. 
An interesting and significant sidelight on this 
growing trend is that vigorous efforts of liberal 
arts people in several states have brought about 
the establishment of state TEPS commissions or 
the re-structuring of existing ones to provide all- 
inclusive representation and participation. 
Finally, I cannot close this discussion without 
paying the warmest tribute to the courage and 
statesmanship of the co-sponsoring organizations, 
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who must have been sensitive to the risks involved, 
at a time when tempers were on edge and motives 
suspect. Not once did I observe any effort of any 
kind by members of the steering committee to 
jockey for position or seek concessions favorable 
to their constituency. If any stacking occurred, it 
occurred by sheer inadvertence. All of which re- 
affirms the faith expressed in the preface to the 
Second Bowling Green Conference agenda: 


Those engaged in education (at all levels and 
in all types of schools) can, through free discus- 
sion and friendly controversy, find a central 
unity of purpose in the education of the nation’s 
teachers, and this unity of purpose can exist 
in a framework of divergent viewpoints and 
practices. 


Derthick Comments on Gifted Student 


> Ina press conference called when the U. S. Office 
of Education released a new cooperative research 
study report, The Gifted Student, Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick singled out for special at- 
tention one of the four projects the report sum- 
marizes. It is “The Study of Giftedness: A Multi- 
dimensional Approach,” by J. W. Getzels and P. 
W. Jackson of the University of Chicago (see “The 
Meaning of ‘Giftedness—An Examination of an 
Expanding Concept,” Getzels and Jackson, Novem- 
ber, 1958, PHt DELTA KAPPAN.) 

The authors have developed an “Outstanding 
Traits Test” consisting of thirteen descriptions of 
giftedness, including good school marks, high IQ, 
social skills, and creativity. This scale was tested 
with a group of teachers, parents, and secondary 
school students with these results: 

1. Teachers and parents define gifted children 
in the same terms (IQ ranked first with teachers, 
second with parents), but teachers seem to want 
them in the classroom while parents do not want 
them in the family. In family life, parents are more 
interested in emotional stability and moral character 
than in IQ. 

2. The teacher does not always look upon the 
gifted child as the one who will be most successful 
in life. The characteristics that are successful in 
the classroom are not considered to be the ones that 
make for most success in adult life. 

3. The high-IQ student wants those adult success 
qualities which he thinks please the teacher; a 
highly creative student is more interested in per- 
sonal qualities, which are likely to be opposite from 
teacher preferences. The high-IQ student is con- 
ventional, seeks “safe” answers; the highly creative 
student doesn’t like stereotypes, solves problems 
by striking out in new directions if necessary. In- 


terestingly, creative students often appear to have 
a much more fully developed sense of humor. 

Advocating more than just an intelligence rating 
to determine giftedness, the authors conclude that 
“failure to distinguish between convergent and di- 
vergent talent in our schools may have serious con- 
sequences for the future of our society. Both kinds 
of talent are sufficiently important to warrant at- 
tention. . 

Derthick backs up this view. “The average class- 
room teacher,” he says, “faced with the need to 
instruct simultaneously a large number of pupils, 
usually has been inclined to stress thinking that 
arrives at the one ‘right’ answer. However, we must 
also provide the conditions which will help teachers 
encourage divergent thinking—the type of mental 
activity which spells resourcefulness in meeting our 
problems.” 

Pointing out that it is now possible to distinguish 
and measure creative talent, Derthick predicted 
that schools will begin to plan programs to increase 
creative ability in students. 


The Price of College Excellence 


> Financial support for colleges should be int- 
creased to match or surpass the nation’s spending for 
military defense and highway development. This is 
one conclusion reported by the American Council 
on Education in a special report, The Price of Ex- 
cellence: A Report to Decision-Makers in American 
Higher Education. 

A committee headed by President Nathan M. 
Pusey of Harvard prepared the report. It stresses 
that adequate education for the U. S. will not be 
“financially painless,” but that the public should 
adjust itself to the cost by thinking of educational 
adequacy not as a price-tag but as an “investment 
that . . . is indispensable to a free and explosively 
developing society.” 
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Le Mort de Core? 


HE core curriculum, just when it no longer ap- 
pears necessary to devote time to a definition 
of what it is, may be moving toward its demise. The 
evidence is considerable. 

Probably the most damaging one-two punch to 
the existence of core programs is the combination 
of the Conant reports and the current emphasis on 
college preparatory secondary programs. Conant 
completely ignored the core curriculum as one pos- 
sible general education program in The American 
High School Today. In addition, his “recommenda- 
tions” of more or less “years of subjects” emphasized 
the subject-centered curriculum. Conant’s recom- 
mendations for the junior high school may prove 
to be even more damaging. While he acknowledges 
the possibility of a “self-contained” organization, he 
limits it to the seventh grade. His rationale for a 
self-contained classroom organization at that level 
is primarily that it provides transition from ele- 
mentary to secondary experiences. 

Conant’s conclusions happen to fit the demands 
of the times. The tidal wave of post-war children 
approaches high-school graduation. Colleges—along 
with mamma and papa—are banging the drums for 
pre-college preparation. In their minds such educa- 
tion is subject-centered, not experience-centered. 

A third reason for concern is illustrated by Grace 
Wright’s U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 
1958.1 Mrs. Wright, as is her wont and obligation, 
once again merely reported the facts. The facts were, 
and likely are, that 86 per cent of all core programs 
were simply subject combinations of English and 
social studies. Furthermore, the adolescent-needs 
core program (Alberty’s Type 5) and the unstruc- 
tured core programs (as espoused by Faunce and 
Bossing) have decreased in number in the nation’s 
secondary schools. 

There are additional signs of a debilitation of 
the core curriculum. Colleges, by and large, have 
yet to design and establish professional educational 
programs for prospective core teachers. Interest in 
core programs at conventions is sagging, at least 
if the programs of the 1960 AASA, ASCD, and 
NEA conventions are any indication. The number 
of articles on “core” in the Education Index de- 
creased steadily from fifty-seven in the June, 1953 to 
May, ’55, issue to nine in the August, ’59 to March 
1960, issue. Finally, in the writer’s opinion there is 
not a widespread allegiance to the core curriculum 
on the part of secondary education theorists. An- 
alysis of significant recent articles and books in sec- 
ondary curriculum supports this opinion. 

So, if the core curriculum is not dead, it is dying? 
The writer believes not. 


MR. HARMER (Sigma 1717) is assistant professor of 
education, Ohio State University. 
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While some evidence points toward a lessening 
rather than an increasing interest in core, there is 
other evidence to suggest that the opposite is true— 
or will be true. 

To begin with, there is a nucleus of core cur- 
riculum proponents who believe that the core pro- 
gram is one of the soundest classroom organizations 
for achieving maximum education. Core advocates 
are numerous in public education, as well as in 
colleges and universities. These persons continue 
to write, teach, and preach core. 

Secondly, there is an accumulation of evidence 
of core curriculum success that cannot be ignored.* 
Major criticisms of the core, such as that it fails to 
teach sufficient subject-matter content, have been re- 
futed a number of times. Research on core structure 
is extensive and current.* Resource materials are 
available.* There is a thirty-year background of 
public school core curriculum practice. 

While there are signs of professional apathy to- 
ward the core, there are on the other hand numerous 
indices of vigorous effort. Annual core conferences 
such as the Ball State Core Conference in Muncie, 
Indiana, and the Michigan State Core Conference 
at Battle Creek were held in 1960 with record at- 
tendance. Publications such as The Core Teacher 
have a growing circulation. While the college cur- 
riculum is apparently more difficult to change than 
that of the public schools, nevertheless a professional 
sequence for prospective core teachers has been 
established at a number of teacher-training institu- 
tions. One of them is Alabama State College at Troy. 

Inevitably, however, it is the will of the com- 
munity and nation that determines the curriculum 
of the public schools. Inevitably, people will de- 
mand, in a fifty- to sixty-million school population, 
that a program be instituted that can satisfy re- 
quirements of mastery of the fundamentals, in- 
dividualize instruction, supply personal guidance, 
and give remedial and enrichment instruction. At 
the same time, the program must be a dynamic, 
interesting, democratic experience. This is a de- 
scription—and the primary strength—of the core 
curriculum. 


1 Grace S. Wright, Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the 
Junior High School, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1958, No. 6. Washington, 

. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing fice, 
1958. 70 pp. 

2 Grace S. Wright, ““Ten Years of Research on the Core Problem,” 
School Review, December, 1956, pp. 337-401. 

John M. Mickelson, “What Does Research Say About the Effective- 
ness of the Core Curriculum?"’ School Review, June, 1957, pp. 
144-60. 

3 Jean Victoria Marani, “A Technique for Determining Problem 
Areas for General Education in the Secondary School.’’ Unpublished 
doctor's thesis. Columbus: Ohio Srate University, 1958. 363 pp. 

“Lucile L. Lurry and Elsie J. Alberty, Developing a High School 
Core Program. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 297 pp. 

Louise E. Hock and Thomas J. Hill, The General Education Class 
in the Secondary School. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
Inc., 1960. 225 pp. 
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HE sociologist, as researcher, focuses a cold, 
penetrating stare on human behavior in 

order to describe and explain. The novelist, 
proceeding intuitively, wants us to feel that we 
do understand. 

The sociologist is self-consciously concerned 
with his method; the novelist is not. The report- 
ing of how the author arrived at his conclusions 
is distracting to the reader of a novel; it is a 
matter of tremendous importance to the reader 
of sociological research. 

If novelists and sociologists are both observers 
of the human scene, and if both are skilled ob- 
servers, one might expect that they will not di- 
verge greatly in their descriptions of reality. Un- 
fortunately, the purpose and method of inquiry 
do affect what one “sees” and how one subse- 
quently reports his perceptions. For science, re- 
peated observations by independent observers 
provide a means for determining the amount of 
distortion introduced by the observer. Novelists, 
not belonging to a professional society which 
sets standards for objective reporting and evalu- 
ation of research, are not interested in replicat- 
ing the findings of others. The novelist, seeking 
differences, finds them. 

The questions explored by sociologists and 
novelists are similar. What do men think and feel 
about Life, Death, Love, Purpose, and Morality? 
The specific formulations which guide their in- 
quiries are different. For example, “Do college 
students cheat on examinations and does this 
behavior vary with year in school and fraternity 
membership?” versus “How can youth find pur- 
pose in life in the twentieth century?” The so- 
ciological researcher would not tackle the latter; 
it is not a scientific question, regardless of its 
significance. The novelist would not bother with 
the former, despite the precise answer possible, 
because he thinks it lacks significance. 

Sociologists and authors, members of the same 
society, are subject to the same cultural forces and 


MR. PSATHAS is assistant professor of sociology at 
Indiana University and business manager of the 
sociology journal, Social Problems. 


What do today’s college students think about Wisdom, 
Love, Goal, Faith? A sociologist who reads novels 
compares the research findings of a team of sociologists 
with the inspired comments of a talented novelist . . . 
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respond to many of the same social pressures, 
The problems of concern to the novelist ma 
have been studied in part by the sociologist. These 
studies may reach the novelist and stimulate his 
interest. In turn, the problems the sociologist feels 
are worth investigating can be influenced by the 
climate of opinion and concern to which many, 
authors and others, have contributed. Did Main 
Street precede Middletown, The Man in the Grey 
Flannel Suit come before The Organization Man, 
or Point of No Return before “The Yankee City 
Series?” No matter. Common forces stimulated 
both and each stimulated the other. 

Both the novelist and the sociologist desire to 
“know the world” and to “change the world by 
knowing it.” With regard to the latter, the so- 
ciologist is more indirect and circumspect. Change 
can be achieved more rationally and efficiently, he 
feels, if he adds to our knowledge of the problems 
—but he is careful to avoid taking a position 
on which changes are desirable. The novelist, on 
the other hand, need fear no reprisal from his pro- 
fessional fraternity for polemical digressions. 

Two recent books, one by a team of sociologists 
(Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin 
Williams, and Edward Suchman, What College 
Students Think, D. Van Nostrand, 1960), the 
other by a novelist (Glendon Swarthout, Where 
the Boys Are, Random House, 1960), provide 
interesting examples of these points. 

These sociologists wish to determine whether 
college has effects on the student—a basic ques- 
tion for a society which stresses higher education 
—and, more broadly stated, whether students find 
Purpose in their educational experience. Swarth- 
out deals with the same question. 

The sociologists go to the source, the students 
themselves, with questionnaires and pencils. The 
novelist takes us to Fort Lauderdale (without 
questionnaires but with questions) during spring 
vacation when thousands of college students head 
for the sun, sand, and , well, for each 
other. 

What do college students want? Merrit, the 
coed heroine of Where the Boys Are, tells us... 
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“Wisdom, Love, Goal, Faith. . . . ” The so- 
ciologists utilize almost the same categories 
in the questions they ask. 

On Wisdom. “ . . . you have to acquire 
knowledge before you can be wise so the coun- 

has colleges and U’s on which it spends al- 
most as much as on cosmetics and gladly packs 
us off every autumn la-la-la, but then kids find 
the data they glean is supposed to be done un- 
dercover, without any trace of effort, including 
underarm. Be seen at the books too much or in 
the library too frequently and you are out of it, 
even with parents, who want you, above all else, 
to poop around with people.” (pp. 90, 91) This 
is Merrit speaking. 

“Almost every student in our samples said 
‘having the opportunity to go to college is very 
important to me.’ The vast majority say that 
‘colleges are doing a good job’; that ‘most of what 
1 learn in college is very worthwhile. . .’ In re- 
sponse to a question asking “What educational 
goals do you think the ideal college or university 
ought to emphasize?’ 72 percent checked the 
category ‘Develop your ability to get along with 
different kinds of people’ as important.” (pp. 2 
and 7, Goldsen, et al.) 

On Love. “We want Love, but the world makes 
it so hard to define. In movies and TV and stories 
and other media it takes a mystic and wonderful 
form. But practically from puberty on we are 
warned in columns and marriage courses and by 
the omnipotent adult that passion is fleeting, soon 
fades the rose, so don’t trust our emotions or 
found a marriage on them because what we think 
is romance is really base, animal instinct. Thus 
they take every kick out of Love, so that instead 
of the greatest it’s the weediest thing that can 
occur to you.” (p. 90, Merrit speaking) 

“Romantic love is by far the most important 
criterion for mate selection. Virtually everyone 
said they considered loving and being loved as 
highly important criteria in mate selection .. . ” 
“. . . few students say they insist strictly on 
chastity in their potential mates . . . few students 
say they consider no previous sex experience as 
an important criterion for choosing a mate.” 
(pp. 90 and 94, Goldsen, et al.) 

Of Goal. “As to a Goal, all kids need one 
dementedly; but again, if they throw themselves 
into something like a club or profession or field 
they are being gung-ho rather than all-round, 
which is a sign of immaturity. Goal is certainly 
nothing they can mention in public.” (p. 90, 
Merrit speaking) 

“Most students expect their work to provide a 
major source of satisfaction, second only to the 
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satisfaction they expect to get from family re- 
lations. . . . Almost all the students expect that 
their work will provide perhaps not the major 
source of satisfaction in their lives, but certainly 
a very important source. . . ” (p. 23, Goldsen, et 


On Faith. “You believe yet don’t believe. You 
are fairly convinced in your bones there is some 
Lifetime Friend who sort of produces the show 

. . and who will check on you daily if you are 
decent. But believing in Creation and Universal 
Sin and stuff like that is considered snapping your 
cap. Attend church, but not habitually. Believe, 
but don’t make a project of it. Try praying, and 
they will take you away. . . . don’t worry about 
being agnostic or anything. People will no more 
dare to inquire about the state of your soul than 
they will about your bowel movements.” (p. 91, 
Merrit speaking) 

“The most impressive point seems to be this: 
with the exception of the Catholic students, the 
kinds of beliefs which most of these young people 
accept as legitimate religious values seem to cen- 
ter around the personal and individual approach 
to religion. ‘Personal adjustment,’ an ‘anchor for 
family life,’ ‘intellectual clarity—these are the 
kinds of criteria which most of the students agree 
are important.” (p. 168, Goldsen, et al.) 


Lest the novelist be accepted uncritically as 
the more perceptive observer of the college stu- 
dent, it must be confessed that numerous addi- 
tional findings by the sociologists—findings which 
qualify, offer partial explanations and clarifica- 
tions—have not been noted. An analysis of fratern- 
ity life reveals differences between fraternity and 
independent men on cheating behavior and po- 
litical attitudes; an analysis of career choice re- 
veals the existence of “reluctant recruits” to 
occupations not aspired to but which students 
“realistically” expect to enter; and the differences 
between Democrats and Republicans on political 
and economic issues are extremely interesting. 


As a model of research, the sociologists’ de- 
sign is found wanting. Theory which guided the 
selection of problems for investigation and inter- 
pretations of observed relationships is conspicu- 
ously absent. The sample of undergraduate men 
in eleven universities is a sample deliberately se- 
lected to represent the “most influential types of 
universities in this country” (p. xxvi) and is not 
representative of American college students. Nor 
are we told what selection procedure was used in 
obtaining a “randomly chosen cross-section of 
the male students.” (p. xxvi) 

The novelist’s method, since it is unknown to 
us, cannot be criticized. The results or findings 
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presented apply to no one in particular and per- 
haps to no one in general, either. Are they 
findings?—no; insights?—-yes. 

Before we return to the beach at Fort Laud- 
erdale, it should be added that the sociologists’ 
research reveals a great deal despite its de- 
ficiencies—the difficult problem of measuring ab- 
stract concepts such as Faith-in-Human-Nature 
and Religiousness are tackled rather than avoid- 
ed; complex relationships between social char- 
acteristics and opinions are revealed; and future 
avenues for research suggested. 

Meanwhile, back at the beach, a more pleas- 
ant place to be than in the statistical tables, we 
have insights while the sun shines. “No one goes 
after ‘good’ grades any more . . . you go in for 
the ‘right’ grades . . . don’t be too conspicuous 
.... ” “Sex isn’t a matter of morals any more 

. it’s part of personal relations . . . it’s the 
pleasant, friendly thing to do . . . like shaking 
hands. .. . ” “Most majored in El Ed because 

. it was the chic as well as the prudent thing 
to do; that is, you dated more and married sooner 
if boys found out you were getting a certificate 
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and could bring home that second pay check 
after your childbirth chores were done.” (pp, 
55, 61, 63) 

Generalizations about students and the times 
are poetic when the novelist makes them. “We 
are undramatic . . . the Twenties had a reputation 
to build, the Thirties an economic struggle, the 
Forties a world war. We have no damn contrast 
. . . pimples but no suffering, silence but no 
depth . . . delinquency but no evil . . . sorrow 
but no tragedy . . . challenge without cause . . 
individualism without identity, ideals without 
dreams, contempt without hate, pain without 
agony . . . we substitute . . . for beauty, charm; 
for faith, religion; for despair, boredom; for joy, 
appreciation; for atheism, doubt. . . . We have 
everything to live for but the one thing without 
which human beings cannot live—something for 
which to die slightly—not mortally but sufficient- 
ly—and we need it so pathetically and cruxial- 
ly. (p. 125-6) 

The novelist gives us a feeling for the collegian. 
The sociologist helps us to understand him. Both 
are needed. 


HULS 


By HARRY E. 


CHOOL administrators and other board members 

often speculate on the merits of former teachers 
as members of the board of education. Opinions are 
divided. Some think that the former teacher, because 
of his experience in the educational field, should be 
an invaluable asset to the school and aid the super- 
intendent and the rest of the board in establishing 
workable, progressive policy. 

Grave doubts have been raised by those who take 
an opposite view. They hold that the former teacher 
often attempts to dictate board policy, interferes with 
the administration, and cherishes antagonisms and 
biases derived from unhappy experiences as a teacher. 

Actually, little evidence has yet been adduced to 
validate any viewpoint. Illustrations can easily be 
found to support either of the above opinions, of 
course. The question is, however, amenable to dis- 
criminate and objective study. 


MR. HULS (Eta 1351) is associate professor of educa- 
tion, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 


The Former Teacher as a Board Member 


One answer has been obtained from a survey of 
91 schools maintaining both elementary and second- 
ary schools. A total of 571 board members, in- 
cluding former teachers and others, were rated by 
their respective superintendents as “excellent,” “su- 
perior,” “above average,” “average,” “below aver- 
age,” “poor,” and “shouldn’t be on the board.” The 
survey contained a random sampling of three states, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 

When the chi-square test was applied to the re- 
sults, it was found that superintendents in the re- 
sponding schools rated former teachers very signi- 
ficantly higher than non-teachers as board members. 
Among 64 former teachers rated, 29 were considered 
excellent, 13 superior, and 17 above average. Only 
five were average or below. Among 507 other board 
members only 80 were rated excellent. However, con- 
siderably over half of the group were rated above 
average. 

These findings suggest that administrators would, in 
general, do well to encourage former teachers to 
participate as board members. Naturally, there are 
exceptions who would not be high quality board 
members, but the rule seems to be that former teach- 
ers are an excellent risk to perform well in this 


capacity. 


Le 


Selection, Definition, and Delimitation 


OF A DOCTORAL RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Sage and down-to-earth advice 
to the neophyte by a veteran 


universities is variously guarded by require- 

ments relating to the completion of graduate 
work, the minimum period of resident study, dem- 
onstration of proficiency in one or more foreign 
languages, and comprehensive examinations for 
admission to candidacy. 

The central and major stipulation is the pro- 
duction of a dissertation embodying a substantial 
orginial contribution to knowledge, accepted as 
such by an appropriate committee of the faculty. 
This committee usually consists of not fewer than 
five senior professors, appointed soon after the 
student is admitted to candidacy, and its chair- 
man is commonly regarded as his principal men- 
tor, to afford him personal consultation as needed 
and to provide counsel, if any is necessary, as to 
the selection, definition, and delimitation of a re- 
search problem which shall be the piéce de résis- 
tance of his dissertation. 

It is of no vast consequence that the procedure 
actually varies in detail. Sometimes the lapse of 
time involved causes changes in the membership of 
the committee; sometimes the major counselor 
is not the chairman, or not even a member; and 
on occasion the committee is not appointed until 
the dissertation is ready to be presented. Too, 
professors have been known to resign from the 
committee at an early stage because they wanted 
no part in advising what seemed to be an in- 
competent approach to a trivial problem. 

However these details may fall into sequence, 
practically all doctoral candidates find themselves 
at one stage consulting with one or more profes- 
sors regarding the choice and definition of a 
problem for major research. It is at this point 
that the process as I have observed it may become 
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By M. M. CHAMBERS 


unduly expensive of time and money, perhaps 
frustrating to both parties, and productive of small 
results unless the student brings to it a bold in- 
itiative and a firm self-reliance. 


Take the Initiative and Keep It 


Do not ask your professor to “assign” a re- 
search problem to you. Probably no one knows 
how widespread that practice may be, or how 
many graduate professors may favor it, openly or 
covertly; but a doctoral research project is prop- 
erly one which the candidate claims as his own. 
If he is not mature enough and sufficiently con- 
versant with his field to have recognized many 
significant problems for which research may pro- 
vide solutions, and to have rather closely identified 
a few of these and eventually to have developed 
a preference for one of them, he is scarcely ready 
to attack a dissertation problem. 

Do not probe your professor constantly to as- 
certain his personal predilections in your field, 
solely for the purpose of tailoring your procedure 
to fit his whims. He will think no less of you if you 
disagree with some of his tentative concepts; or 
if by any chance he is not that kind of professor, 
then it will be better for you to do your work else- 
where. 

Do not expect your professor to be your in- 
tellectual nursemaid. You are an adult, and 
though you may be a neophyte, nothing prevents 
you from doing your own thinking. This is not to 
disparage or minimize the value of consultation; 
it is a plea to raise it from the level where it is 
too largely unilateral, too unnecessarily time- 
consuming, and too sycophantic. 

How to do it? My advice is that you construct 
a written agendum for each interview. Even if 
you have only the idea of asking a few prelimin- 
ary questions, put them in writing and revise 
them until they say what you want to say—until 
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they are as sharply to the point as you can make 
them. The reason for this is that questions, even 
when thought over carefully in advance, in a 
face-to-face conversation have a tendency to de- 
generate into clouds of words. Talk is cheap, it is 
said; but my contention is that prolix talk is costly 
of time and money. 

I do not say you must write in full the replies 
to your questions. If your memory is as good as a 
doctoral candidate’s should be you will recall 
the parts that are of real significance to you. You 
may want to make some notes, not solely, I hope, 
to impress the professor with your indefatigability 
or your great respect for his wisdom. At any rate, 
the writing that follows the interview, if any, will 
need to be done in the privacy of your own study. 


Make a Prospectus and Develop It 


Sit down and write a letter to yourself, describ- 
ing the problem you are going to investigate. Is 
there some hypothesis you would like to see 
tested? State it. If perchance you do not start 
with an hypothesis, then what are the questions 
for which you want answers? Put them in writing. 
Have you explored the literature of your field to 
ascertain whether it will yield some of the an- 
swers, and to discover what has already been done 
in segments of the area closely related to your 
problem? If you have identified relevant publica- 
tions, append their citations (preferably annotated 
briefly) to your prospectus and use them in de- 
scribing your problem. The references you append 
may not by any means constitute the final bibli- 
ography of your dissertation, but they will prob- 
ably appear in it. They are a nucleus. 

Now if you have your hypothesis or your ques- 
tions and a beginning bibliography, what are the 
research methods you intend to use? If you are 
in the natural sciences or in a technological field. 
does your problem involve laboratory investiga- 
tion? If so, in what laboratories, shops, clinics, 
or experiment stations, and with what materials 
and apparatus do you propose to work? If field 
trips are involved, what will be their locale, dura- 
tion, and frequency? What observations or col- 
lections will be made, and what equipment will be 
necessary? These queries are equally pertinent 
whether you are planning to study the life-cycle 
of intestinal worms in pigs or make an experi- 
mental trip in a space-ship. 

If you are in the humanities or the social sci- 
ences, will your problem involve a sojourn in 
any great library or museum or governmental 
agency or business or industrial plant or charitable 
institution? If so, for what estimated length of 
time and for what principal purposes? Will your 
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technique embrace interviews or questionnaires or 
both? If it involves access to private records, how 
do you intend to obtain that? 

If you are planning field research in the social 
sciences or education, what is your proposed 
“universe”; that is, what are the geographic limits 
and the demographic characteristics of the place 
and people where your study will be made? If 
you plan to use a sampling of a large universe, 
what statistically defensible method of selecting 
the sample will you use? By precisely what means 
do you expect to communicate your inquiries to 
your subjects, and approximately what percentage 
of usable returns may be expected from this 
method in the environment you have in mind? 

Regardless of what field you are in, will you 
use one or more foreign languages as a tool of 
research? Will your data require some statistical 
processing in order to give them maximum mean- 
ing? If so, can you set up a few skeleton tabula- 
tions to illustrate what relationships might be 
adduced? 

These questions could go on at great length. 
The foregoing are only a few crude examples. If 
you think about these matters you will have no 
difficulty in putting on paper a tentative prospectus 
of your proposed dissertation, which you can re- 
vise and develop from day to day and week to 
week, and have always in hand when you engage 
in consultations or conferences about your prob- 
lem. Keep in mind that your investigation is in- 
tended to do one or both of these: (1) produce 
new data and interpret them accurately, or (2) 
make a new analysis or synthesis (or both) of 
known data in such a way as to evolve significant 
new knowledge. 


Do Your Writing with Pains and Skill 


Perhaps music and mathematics are languages 
in themselves; but in almost all fields the pro- 
ductiveness of the scholar depends heavily upon 
his skill and assiduity as a writer of his mother 
tongue. So, without for a moment losing sight of 
the sound principles of impartial and truth-seek- 
ing research to which you are committed, remem- 
ber that you have a duty to present your findings 
not only with precision, but also intelligibly and 
attractively. Usually there is no reason why 4 
doctoral dissertation should be repellant reading. 
except the ineptitude of its author, or his indif- 
ference to the art of communication. 

It is said, you know, that a heavy majority 
of all recipients of the doctor’s degree never again 
produce any writing for publication. For them. 
apparently, the production of a dissertation was 
not a labor of love. 
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Good writing ought to be emphasized because 
it helps at every stage. If you would convince 


your skeptical professor that you have chosen 


a worthy and promising problem for investigation, 
and that you have determined upon the best avail- 
able techniques for assembling, classifying, and 
interpreting the necessary data, then by all means 
put these and other features of your plan into a 
written prospectus which he can read and criticize 
to his heart’s content. You will revise the plan 
from time to time (probably frequently at first), 
and it will never be a strait-jacket preventing you 
from changing your tactics when the strategy of 
the situation may require it; but it will certainly 
help you pull yourself together at first, and be 
an increasingly useful guide throughout the dura- 
tion of your project. 

Placed upon paper with your own hands and 
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out of your own head on your own initiative, it 
will be your own product even after extensive 
modification following consultations; and to a 
great extent, your own inspiration. 

Research is not necessarily as complex, dif- 
ficult, mysterious, or esoteric as a pedantic at- 
titude can make it seem. In common with all 
things that are really great, it is essentially simple 
in concept. It has been comprehensively and 
simply defined in eight words as “the orderly 
treatment of data to answer questions.”? But first, 
of course, you have to think of the right questions. 
It is an exceedingly fascinating pursuit, and one 
of paramount importance to the progress of man- 
kind. 


1 Willard C. Olson, ““What Is Research?’ Journal of the Michi- 
gan State Medical Socsety, July, 1958. pp. 991-93. 


Some Advice on 


> The major responsibility for preparing Ameri- 
cans for effective service overseas rests on the 
nation’s colleges and universities, according to the 
authors of The Overseas Americans, published in 
June by McGraw-Hill. Harlan Cleveland, Gerard 
J. Mangone, and John Clarke Adams assert that 
this responsibility is not being fully met and sug- 
gest policies which would affect almost every type 
of higher education. 

Cleveland is dean of the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He has served as assistant director of the 
International Cooperation Administration and was 
editor and then publisher of The Reporter maga- 
zine before going to Syracuse. 

The Overseas Americans is the result of a Carnegie 
Corporation-sponsored study by Cleveland and his 
associates. To pinpoint the qualities which mark 
the effective “overseasman,” they interviewed sev- 
eral hundred American civilians overseas and the 
foreigners with whom they deal. Their findings re- 
veal that much ineffective performance overseas 
can be blamed on inadequate preparation and edu- 
cation for service abroad. 

Almost one out of every 100 American citizens 
now lives and works abroad. Included are military 
and civilian employees of the government, business- 
men, missionaries, representatives of voluntary and 
philanthropic organizations, and their dependents. 
There is evidence that many of these Americans 
are ill-suited to serve overseas. 

Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams describe five 
qualities which mark the effective overseasman: 


1. He must possess an adaptable technical skill. 
2. He must like his job and take pride in it. 
3. He must acquire “cultural empathy,” which 


‘Overseasmanship’ 


the authors describe as “the skill to understand the 
logic and inner coherence of other ways, plus the 
restraint not to judge them as bad just because 
they are different from one’s own.” 

4. The effective American abroad must develop 
a sense of politics—the skill to understand unfa- 
miliar political and social systems and the willing- 
ness “to take account of dynamic political forces 
that mold whatever he has been sent to do.” 

5. The effective performer abroad needs organ- 
ization ability, including a special flair for “in- 
stitution-building.” 

Preparation for overseas work should include a 
good liberal arts education with study of foreign 
languages and culture, professional training, and 
special linguistic skills and area knowledge relevant 
to a particular assignment. The authors make a 
strong point that every American planning to work 
abroad should know America first. 

The authors claim that four currently popular 
theories about the preparation for overseas service 
are fallacious: 1. Knowledge of a foreign language 
in and of itself is all-important. 2. Training for 
one foreign area is completely different from train- 
ing for another area. 3. Orientation for overseas 
service should be rigidly compartmentalized accord- 
ing to the kind of work the trainees are going to do 
abroad. 4. Overseas service is a new profession and 
therefore a new academic discipline. 

Area programs at the graduate level are mush- 
rooming in American colleges and universities, and 
everyone connected with their development should 
read The Overseas Americans. Cleveland and his as- 
sociates believe the problem is so important that a 
“National Foundation for Overseas Service,” on the 
model of the National Science Foundation, should 
be established. 
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Oh, Henry! 


Hoc: turned up in the office again the 
other day. He’d lost a full-time job for the 
second time and come back like a blight 
to settle himself on this year’s crop of eighth 
graders. Henry isn’t a bad sort; I like him. I was 
even a bit touched by his solemn sworn statement 
that he was going to “work” this time, and make 
up for all the time he’d lost. Time is not the only 
thing Henry would need to make up—indeed, his 
deficiencies in aptitude and educational develop- 
ment are so profound that given from here to 
eternity Henry would hardly make a dent in the 
body of things to be known. However, we’ll put 
him in with the eighth graders where he was when 
he left. Really, there’s no place else to put him 
right now—and maybe he'll find another job be- 
fore long, anyway. 

Henry is only one of the “hopeless” ones whom 
I have seen get hung up in the middle rungs of 
the educational ladder. It’s barely possible that, 
given a boost along the way, Henry might not 
have fallen off at such low altitude; but nobody 
boosted Henry; indeed, he was given some raps 
across the knuckles even as he hung. So now we'll 
have to put him back on the rung from whence 
he fell. But Henry will never go any farther up. 
He gave up trying long ago, and he’s only kidding 
himself that he’ll try again. 

To change the figure a bit, we might say that 
Henry was crushed by the system. That’s putting 
it rather too strongly, of course, for Henry is 
still very much alive and kicking. Furthermore, 
Henry did a lot of damage before he went down. 
He retaliated . . . and how he retaliated! But I 
hardly need to go into that. 

This Henry, and a number of other Henrys, 
have haunted my muddled observations and reflec- 
tions on the junior high school scene over the 
past few years. They have driven me to an ex- 
treme position on the matter of having pupils 
“repeat” in the junior high school: I’m against it. 

I am obliged to state here that such an opinion 
on my part in no way reflects the policy of this 
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publication or the beliefs of my colleagues at 
school, my immediate or remote superiors, or any 
respectable segment of the professional body of 
educators here or abroad. 

Hear my cry, if you will, as one lone bleat 
from the mountainside. 

Retardation seems almost always to accomplish 
no gain for anyone concerned: the student himself, 
who seldom in our experience does appreciably 
better the second time over the ground; the teach- 
er, who finds the repeater a thorny disturbance 
amongst the new perennials; or these same bur- 
geoning perennials, whose growth may be hamper- 
ed by the prickling thorn. 

If the practice of retarding demonstrably ac- 
complishes little good for anyone, why, then, do 
we hold our Henrys back? To “maintain stand- 
ards,” it is stubbornly contended. 

Whose standards? Henry’s? His are already 
deficient. Furthermore, they do not improve as he 
becomes still more discouraged, more hopeless, 
more dishonored, more embittered, and sometimes 
even malevolent toward school and society. 

The standards of the teacher? Hers are either 
as impregnable as the rock that hath endured the 
ravages of time or, if flabby to begin with, ever 
likely to become more so as Henry wreaks his 
personal vengeance. 

The other students? Will they say, if Henry 
moves along with them, “He passed without doing 
the work. So, therefore, shall I!’"? My own years 
as a teacher testify that normal, healthy, well- 
adjusted youngsters do not pattern their own aca- 
demic efforts after those of the chronic low-achiev- 
ers. If they do, it is indeed a sad commentary, 
for one thing, on the motivational power of the 
teacher concerned, and a denial of all the known 
factors that influence a child’s effort and per- 
formance in the classroom: home cultural en- 
vironment; the “success” drive that has, or has 
not, been instilled within him from without the 
school; the prestige standards characteristic of his 
socio-economic background; and perhaps the nat- 
ural desire that all humans possess to some de- 
gree to do well rather than poorly. Those chil- 
dren who have less than this; those who are beset 
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by day-dreaming, anxieties, physical impairments, 
weak health, emotional and physical immaturity, 
ability limitations, disrupted family life, and simi- 
lar disabling elements will be limited accordingly 
in their school achievements. But this not from 
the mere presence of Henry among them, or any 
other who happens to be so seriously handicapped 
by one or another of the same limiting factors 
that he cannot even perform on what is commonly 
regarded as a “passing” level. 

Besides, in thinking about holding Henry back, 
have we not overlooked the probability that Henry 
will be at least no more beneficent an influence in 
the up-coming class structure he enters than in 
the graduated one from which he has just been 
culled? Indeed, case histories that I know anything 
about indicate that our Henry is quite likely to 
become a real devil-on-wheels in the new arena. 

Still another aspect of Henry in relation to his 
fellows needs to be considered here. Insofar as 
junior high schools have structured “ability group- 
ing” into their class scheduling, it must be evident 
to all that pupils in the low groups of the eighth 
grade, or the ninth grade, do not perform nearly 
so well in the most elementary kinds of operation 
as do most of the average or better-than-average 
students in the grade below. They generally neither 
read so well, nor spell so well, nor add, subtract, 
multiply and divide so well as do their abler 
cousins. It is a commonplace that in a random 
seventh grade selection of students the reading 
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level may vary from third to eleventh grade. We 
may infer that the range in eighth grade must be 
nearly as great. The “low” group in eighth grade 
is likely, therefore, to be distinguishable from the 
“low” group in seventh grade by little more than 
a slight degree of physical, emotional, and social 
maturity. Clearly, Henry will have company wher- 
ever he goes. 

Since it is thus demonstrable that wide differ- 
ences in achievement do exist on a given grade 
level, and since we have in some places attempted 
to provide for these differences by differential 
instruction using some system of grouping within 
the grade, is it not also clear where Henry ought 
to go? Should we harass poor Henry (or perhaps 
just as importantly, ourselves and others to the 
detriment of all concerned) by holding Henry 
back simply because he hasn’t completed a mythi- 
cal “grade” achievement to our satisfaction? 

In fine, whether a student repeats a grade 
should be determined solely by our judgment of 
whether anyone will gain by the strategy; the stu- 
dent being considered, the teacher, the other stu- 
dents. Seldom it is that anyone does. Let Henry 
go. Create for him a semblance or illusion of suc- 
cess. Avoid the trauma. Help Henry to traverse 
with heart this academic vale of tears as far as 
you can send him; hence disturbing little as he 
goes, occasioning no greater lachrymal outpour- 
ing or gnashing of denticles than we can stoutly 
bear. 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities 


> Teachers interested in overseas assignments will 
do well to obtain a copy of the new U.S. Office of 
Education publication titled 1961-62 Teacher Ex- 
change Opportunities, available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It answers the following ques- 
tions in adequate detail: What is the teacher ex- 
change program conducted by the Department of 
State? Who supervises and administers the program? 
What are the basic requirements for making appli- 
cation? What are the types of exchange arrange- 
ment and the facts concerning awards? 

The booklet also lists opportunities available in 
such countries as Australia (8 positions), Belgium- 
Luxembourg (3 positions), Brazil (summer seminar, 
20 grants), Burma (6 positions), Cambodia, Can- 
ada (10 positions), Chile (1 position), Taiwan (2 
positions), Colombia (summer seminar, 30 grants), 
Denmark (2 positions), Ecuador (2 positions), Fin- 
land (3 positions), France (4 positions and 45 sum- 
mer seminar grants), etc. 


Free Schools the Decisive Weapon? 


> “If the present international crisis makes us turn 
from a preoccupation with schools at home and a 
reliance on weapons abroad toward the use of edu- 
cation to win international cooperation, the loss of 
prestige we may have suffered at the hands of Rus- 
sia and Cuba will be but a small price,” says Claude 
Eggertsen of the University of Michigan, writing 
in the September School of Education Bulletin. “Our 
national genius for the creation of free schools for 
the masses—guided by a knowledge gained from 
comparative education—may well prove to be the 
decisive weapon.” 


> Syracuse University’s Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, under a $350,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, will administer 
a special assistance program for the establishment 
of an administrative staff college in Lahore, West 
Pakistan. 
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(Continued from page 51) 


cation. Polytechnical education is one of the answers 
to this growing problem. 

Elements of polytechnical training are just now 
beginning to appear in such subjects as mathematics. 
biology, physics, chemistry, and drafting. Arseniev 
pointed out that “the academic subjects must in- 
clude illustrations drawn from the latest develop- 
ments in all phases of life.” Markushevich put it in 
these words: 


By relating academic training to labor, we hope 
to increase interest in mathematics. For example, 
we are now attempting to show how mathematics 
is useful and related to life. We are just beginning 
and we have much to learn about how to do it. 
In relating production and labor to the academic, 
we are faced with many different problems. First. 
there are so many specialties. How can we develop 
programs relating the academic content to all the 
specialties? We have had some experience doing 
this in our specialized secondary schools but this 
experience cannot be wholly applied to our general 
schools. These programs must have a polytechnical 
rather than a specialized vocational character. 


For those who continue on to the last three years 
in a general polytechnical labor school there are 
trade practicums designed to give students a theo- 
retical and practical knowledge in one or two spe- 
cialties. This may take the form of on-the-job train- 
ing in factories associated with the school for a pe- 
riod of two or three days each week or each after- 
noon for six days a week, with the rest of the time 
spent in regular academic classes. In other schools 
students study one day and work the next, or they 
may take theory for one full week and practice 
the next. In areas where work is seasonal, labor 
may be reserved for two or three full months. 

Each student is given a general orientation on a 
farm or in a factory during the ninth year in a 
course entitled “Fundamentals of Production.” This 
subject is intended to help the student choose a 
trade to pursue in the tenth and eleventh grades. 
Paralleling it are periods of work experience which 
enable the student to determine the type of work 
he will do for the last two years of his school days. 
He selects one or two specialties to develop during 
these years. The student joins the trade union, par- 
ticipates fully in production, and receives regular 
wages. At the end of the eleventh grade, he submits 
himself to final examinations in his specialties and 
is given ratings which are prerequisite to skilled job 
assignments. 

We kept asking if this weren’t after all another 
form of apprenticeship. The answer usually given 
was that it was quite different. Students under the 
productive labor program in a general polytechnical 
school are supposed to master the scientific and 
mechanical principles underlying the labor processes 
and be able to relate them to the general system of 
agricultural and industrial production. This can be 
best achieved, say Soviet educators, through a com- 
prehensive study of physics, chemistry, and the fun- 
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damentals of mechanical, electrical, and industrial 
engineering, plus experiences in workshops and on- 
the-job training. Hence some assert that the nature 
of the skill learned is of minor importance. Labor 
experience which promises some kind of eventual 
employment is needed, but the personal qualities 
and general knowledge developed are the significant 
outcomes to be sought. 

Some of the teachers were quite honest in report- 
ing that trade training of the child was largely 
determined by what facilities the school had at its 
disposal in a particular area. Consequently, the num- 
ber of students trained on the job would probably 
be greater than the factories of a town or area 
really needed. Hence they could not plan on future 
employment in the factories in which they had been 
trained. General polytechnical labor schools, there- 
fore, are not in a position to decide by themselves 
what vocational training should be given purely 
for educational purposes. This decision must be 
made in cooperation with economic councils, agri- 
cultural departments, and regional planning boards, 
and fitted finally into the larger blueprints of the 
U.S.S.R. State Planning Commission. How to do this 
and still provide for pupils to make a free choice 
of their occupations when finishing school is a real 
dilemma facing educators of the Soviet Union. 


Problems Raised 


Naturally, a great many problems have been 
created by such sweeping and revolutionary curric- 
ulum changes. By and large, there is a creative 
search going on for answers. It is true that broad 
guidelines and concepts have been laid down by 
the Central Committee. The newly created Insti- 
tute of Polytechnical Education in the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences is attacking the problems and 
spelling out some answers in detail. But the actual 
specifics on the operational end are being left for 
local school districts to work out. 

The first problem is that of finding and defining 
the relationship that should exist between general. 
polytechnical, and vocational education. Dr. Arsen- 
iev pointed this out. “Our present emphasis on 
preparation for the practical life will offset the 
narrow theoretical preparation of the past. How 
to relate these two effectively is a real problem.” 

Most teachers and directors who have been doing 
any real thinking on this problem tried to make a 
distinction between combining the academic with 
work and connecting the academic with productive 
activities. The prevailing point of view seems to 
interpret Lenin as having stressed combining rather 
than connecting the two. Hence productive training 
and academic learning are largely seen as two dif- 
ferent yet parallel processes. This is what Lenin 
meant, they said, when he proclaimed that those 
who study should work and those who work should 
study. The two are separate processes. This con- 
clusion agrees with the theory of parallel processes 
as propounded by A. S. Makarenko. He believed 
that the students should assume responsibility for 
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merging the two in their own minds but they 
should never be fused or interconnected. Buttress- 
ing this point of view is the decree issued by the 
Central Committee of the Party back in 1931 which 
said that the fundamentals of science must be 
severed from labor and labor from the fundamentals 
of science. It was then that the Soviet schools un- 
dertook the basic task of systematic and thorough 
instruction in the fundamentals of science. 

In spite of this, many of the school people we met 
were saying that teachers must seek out all the 

ible connections and coordinations between the 
two. The academic teacher, they asserted, must 
know the nature of the production training of his 
student, visit the plant or farm where the youth 
is working, keep in close touch with the workers 
and supervisors relative to the progress of the 
students, and relate the academic subject matter 
to the work activities wherever possible. Establish- 
ing such connections implies an indisoluble union 
of theoretical school learning with the labor process. 


Re-examination of Marx, Lenin 


Two Marxian-Leninist laws are, as a result of this 
conflict, under rigorous re-examination. First is the 
law that all phenomena in this objective world are 
universally interconnected. Second is the law of the 
unity of theory and practice in human activity and 
cognition. 

One possible solution to this problem, we learned, 
is that since connections exist objectively they are 
to be considered an intrinsic part of the subject 
matter and taught as such. The teacher does not 
establish a connection; he merely teaches what he 
finds in existence. The problem of the unity of 
theory and practice as it applies to polytechnical 
education is much more difficult. The task before 
the educator is to discover ways of relating theory 
to practice which are objectively inherent in reality. 
Hence they said that in labor training theory must 
be taught in relationship to practice because of the 
essential unity of the two. In the academic sub- 
jects the practice must continually be referred to 
as an inherent part of theory. But it is contended 
that this does not require a “complex education” 
nor an intricate schemata of interconnections or 
fusions. 

Another problem is that of determining to which 
school the child should go at the conclusion of the 
eighth grade and, if he should go to a general poly- 
technical labor school, which specialty he should 
pursue. In a conference with the staff of Uchitelskaya 
Gazetta, we were told that at the end of the eighth 
grade parents and teachers were the ones to de- 
termine to which school the child should go. “The 
child is not matured enough to decide this. When 
the students are in the seventh and eighth grades, 
they get a variety of experiences which will help 
them determine this. People of different specialties 
meet with children in the eighth grade. Excursions 
are organized to various factories, institutes, farms, 
and other places. After passing all of the final ex- 
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aminations of the eighth grade, the child receives 
a certificate which entitles him to enter any sec- 
ondary school.” 

Actually, the specialty selected by the student 
largely depends upon the industrial enterprises and 
agricultural farms that exist in the locality. The 
research staff of the Institute of Teaching Methods 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences reported 
that in almost all of these schools the choice of 
opportunities for industrial training was determined 
and set by the range of industrial and agricultural 
enterprises near the school. Most frequently trained 
were fitter repairmen, turners, milling machine oper- 
ators, electricians, assemblers, tractor drivers, stock 
raisers, fruit or vegetable growers, seamstresses, 
spinners, and weavers. Few were trained in con- 
struction occupations, service work, chemical jobs, 
radio-technical pursuits, heavy industrial undertak- 
ings, and cultural activities. 

So it was frequently heard that the concept of 
labor training has been too narrowly conceived 
and restricted to industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. This, they said, was not consonant with the 
goal of the rational utilization of the resources of 
youth and the demands of society. Some 35 per 
cent of the total population is classified as industrial 
workers and 35 per cent as farmers. The rest are 
employed in trade, education, public health, housing, 
communication, and other social services. The pres- 
ent seven-year plan also calls for increasing the 
number of people employed in public food services, 
public health, and pre-school establishments. More- 
over, respect for all forms of work, regardless of 
type, must be cultivated among the pupils. Hence 
these critics say that there is a great need to ex- 
pand the breadth of labor training programs in 
schools, but at present this is not being considered 
seriously. 

The problem of finding adequately trained teachers 
to carry out the new program is a pressing one. 
With the expansion of industrial and technical fa- 
cilities, the best people are attracted to the highest 
paying jobs, and secondary school teaching salaries 
are not that attractive. Vice Deputy Markushevich 
indicated that this is a growing problem. 

Another problem was cited by Markushevich. 
“Since most industrial plants hire both men and 
women, there is no need for differentiation in train- 
ing of the sexes. But in the senior school some 
differentiation is likely to occur. For example, 
teachers of pre-school and the primary grades are 
usually women. Girls are also being given elements 
of housekeeping, sewing, and other skills. How far, 
then, should this matter of differentiation of subject 
matter be extended?” 

Introduction of production training has created 
problems for some of the students who are not able 
to budget their time properly because the school 
week is divided into periods in classes and periods 
at the plant or on the farm. Teachers are discussing 
whether homework should be confined to class nights 
or reserved for evenings after production training 
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in order to preserve a balance between the academic 
and the practical. 

Another problem concerns what should be done 
with wages earned. Should they be kept for the 
collective use of the class, given to the parents, paid 
to the child for his own use, or shared between 
the class collective and the child himself? 


In many schools the pupils are not paid in- 
dividually. A part of the income is spent for new 
equipment and tools or other needs of the school 
and part goes to a fund to assist fellow students 
who are having difficulty in remaining in school 
because of financial problems of their parents. Often 
some of the income is given as prizes to children 
who have distinguished themselves in individual or 
collective work. 

On the other hand, a number of the schools re- 
ported that a certain part of the income is given 
to pupils individually. In still others wages earned 
by individuals are credited to the pupils but not 
actually paid to them. Instead, at the end of the 
month wages are socialized and used for purposes 
determined by the class collective, such as hikes, 
excursions, gifts, and the like. In still others, the 
student is given a part of the wages earned. He may 
receive them at the end of a month, year, or in a 
few cases at graduation. In School #544 in Moscow 
the junior school students receive their wages in a 
ceremony at the end of the year while the senior 
school youth receive theirs every month. 

Participation in productive work side by side with 
workers in industry and agriculture brings up the 
question of fusing the Komosomol organization of 
the school with that of the industry or farm as well 
as the circles and other youth activities. Those who 
oppose such fusion contend that it is quite natural 
for pupils to become members of two parallel col- 
lectives and to engage in all of the sponsored ac- 
tivities of each of them. But this consumes much 
of the pupil’s leisure hours and some are question- 
ing the increasing inroads that are being made on 
his free time. 

In some districts it is not possible to have pupils 
work in plants. The distance may be too great or 
there may not be available work places. At times 
the specific character of the industry is not suitable 
for adolescent employees. One solution to this prob- 
lem is for the school to organize self-supporting pro- 
ductive enterprises in the school or one large in- 
dustrial center for a group of schools. These school 
plants are very different from the regular school 
workshops for instruction in polytechnical education. 
The highly skilled and managerial duties are usually 
reserved for adult workers who are permanently 
employed in the school plant. 

We visited School #544 in Moscow, which was 
established about five years ago to serve a new 
housing district into which had been moved low 
income families. The plan called for combining 


formal education with physical and manual work 
in school industries from the fifth grade through 
the eleventh. The school plant now has a machine 
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and furniture department. There are adult workers 
in each of the shops to do jobs considered too 
complicated for children. Students participate jp 
production planning and decisions relative to disposi- 
tion of income from the sale of products. The 
workshops in 1958 produced goods worth over one 
million rubles. The profits were divided among an 
investment fund, a community chest, and the work. 
ers. 


Prolonged-Day School 


School #544 of Moscow is important to know be- 
cause it has been experimenting with the prolonged 
school day. Prolonged-day classes or groups origin- 
ated in several schools of Moscow and Leningrad 
in 1955. In these schools there were groups of chil- 
dren in the primary grades who had nobody to look 
after them after they were dismissed from school 
at 12:30 in the afternoon. Tutors were employed 
to remain with the children and parents were charged 
a fee for this added service. In 1958, however, the 
fee was eliminated. 

Beginning with this school year, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party is encouraging the establishment 
of prolonged-day schools or classes in regular 
schools which cannot be completely reorganized. 
The prolonged-day school in most instances will be 
an eight-year school with instructors teaching regu- 
lar classes and tutors supervising the children in 
their out-of-class activities. In a few of these schools 
the regular teachers remain with the pupils. The 
argument in favor of this practice is that teachers 
can then supervise the homework in academic 
subjects. In addition to doing homework, children 
busy themselves in workshops, work in the school 
garden, or cooperate in self-service projects. 

The claim is made that the prolonged-day school 
minimizes absences and early drop-outs. These extra 
hours make it possible to combine academic studies 
and socially useful work and labor training. The 
regularly scheduled recreation and hot meals con- 
tribute to the pupils’ health and physical develop- 
ment. Excursions can be scheduled after classes. 
Finally, the prolonged day enables children to do 
their homework under the guidance of a teacher or 
tutor. In short, this new institution is a kind of 
compromise between the regular and the boarding 
school. 

These schools are becoming so popular that a 
few, such as school #544, are experimenting with 
a prolonged year as well. The summer program in 
this school is a requirement. One summer the school 
sponsored a traveling camp on water for one group 
and on land for another group of its students. Last 
summer two permanent camps were established, one 
in the Crimea and one in the Caucuses. 


Boarding Schools 

The boarding schools which came into existence 
as the result of a decision of the Twenty-First Con- 
gress of the Party are being increased in number. 
Last year there were 701 of these schools with 
some 170,000 students. Plans call for about 1,340,000 
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upils to be housed in them by 1965. In Stalinabad, 
Vice Deputy Minister of Education Zadin referred 
to a twenty-year plan for that republic which called 
for 85 per cent of all its children to be in boarding 
schools. The first deputy minister of education in 
Uzbekistan, Pakhman Salimovich, proudly outlined 
the growth of boarding schools in his republic. In 
1959 there were 50 with over 10,000 students. This 
year the number has been increased to 95 with 
5,000 students. “Our plan is to have 110,000 stu- 
dents in boarding schools by 1970.” 

Evidently there will be two large types of boarding 
facilities in the future, the regular boarding school 
and the hostels which operate in connection with 
rural schools. Children’s homes or orphanages are 
being eliminated so that by 1965 all of them will 
be made over into regular boarding schools. In 
towns these institutions will be mostly eleven-year 
general polytechnical labor establishments, but in 
rural areas they will be eight-year general poly- 
technical institutions. 

The Children’s House is a new creation and 
should not be confused with the old children’s 
homes. This new establishment is for delinquent 
children. When it appears that a child is becoming 
a problem, the teacher or principal may recommend 
that the child be sent to one of these houses. Some 
of the symptoms of delinquency which were describ- 
ed by Vice Deputy Markushevich are misbehavior in 
class, fighting with classmates, and refusal to pre- 
pare homework. The course of study in this school 
is the same as in the regular school but the classes 
are much smaller and there is much more super- 
vision. 

Foreign languages are being started in boarding 
schools at an earlier age and much more time is 
given over to conversation. But the big new de- 
velopment is that a few experimental boarding 
schools are now accepting children one year of age. 
There is one of these children’s villages in Smolensk. 
We visited one in Stalinabad which had just opened 
in March, 1960. Provision in this school is made for 
1,060 pupils from one to eighteen years old. When 
all of them arrive, 200 will be in the nursery, 200 
in kindergarten, and 660 in the regular eleven 
grades. A large farm and production workshops form 
an integral part of the village. Two others of this 
general type are to be opened in Tashkent and 
Moldavia. 

We did hear some criticisms of boarding school 
practice. The schedules of the pupils are often so 
crowded that the children are given almost no free 
time. Excessive supervision on the part of educators 
and teachers, some say, has an adverse effect on 
children’s initiative and independent activities. Like- 
wise, the sheltered kind of atmosphere makes diffi- 
cult the achievement of the new educational idea of 
relating school to life. Dormitories and extra equip- 
ment and materials make for an additional education 
cost which some areas are reluctant to finance as 
long as some of the local schools are still on a two- 
shift basis. 
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Evening Shift and Correspondence Courses 


In 1959-60 about 50 per cent of all students of 
higher education were in evening or correspondence 
courses. The best estimate was that there were 
2,160,000 in higher education, and 1,100,000 of 
these were in evening and correspondence courses. 
Since only forty-five per cent of these students 
were men, women are in the majority. Practically 
all of the Soviet universities and institutes have 
evening and correspondence faculties. There are 
about twenty special institutes for correspondence 
courses and ten for evening courses. In addition, 
there are some 500 special faculties for correspon- 
dence students and 300 for evening students. All 
others are regular faculties of universities and in- 
stitutes. 


On October 1, 1960, all Soviet industrial enter- 
prises went on a seven-hour day instead of eight. 
In the future industry will ahere to a five-day in- 
stead of the present six-day week. More time is 
being made available for leisure and study. Un- 
skilled workers are being encouraged to take courses 
so as to develop a specialty. Those with a skill will 
be encouraged to return for a second specialty. Those 
with two specialties will be encouraged to return 
to broaden their outlook and understanding of Soviet 
life. 

All kinds of favors are being granted to encourage 
enrollment. Courses are free to all students. Those 
who take the entrance examinations are given fifteen 
days of leave from work without pay. Those in cor- 
respondence courses are given thirty days of leave 
with pay and, if they are in their upper years, forty 
days are provided to prepare for and take final 
examinations. Evening students are given leaves for 
exams, but the length of time depends upon the 
year and level of academic achievement. Even 50 
per cent of the travel costs to take exams is granted. 
Four months is allowed for writing the diploma 
paper. For ten months prior to graduating, senior 
students in both evening and correspondence courses 
receive one day each week with half pay to prepare 
for exams. Finally, only one year longer is required 
for evening and correspondence people to complete 
their courses. 

On the secondary school level, it is expected that 
in the future evening and correspondence courses 
will be confined to the last three years and not ex- 
tended down into the eight-year school. The chief 
means by which working or farm youth will obtain 
a complete secondary education will be, for some 
years to come, through evening, shift, or corres- 
pondence courses. By 1965 it is planned to have 
about two and one-half million pupils in these 
schools. Because of the special favors granted such 
students, Soviet officials are confident that this goal 
will be reached. Students will received either a day 
off each week or a shorter working day. If enrolled 
in a farm school, the student will get two days off 
or a corresponding number of hours in each week. 
Wages are paid at the rate of 50 per cent of the 
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average earnings. During the final examination pe- 
riod, the senior student is given twenty days with 
full pay. In spite of all these inducements, the 
Soviets are facing a problem in these schools which 
we in the United States continually face, namely, 
a large number of drop-outs. It is hoped that in- 
creased favors and other projected curriculum and 
counseling changes will effect a greater retention 
of students. 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 


The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences has been 
reorganized to meet the requirements of the new 
school organization and its twenty-year plan of peo- 
ple’s education. Four of the old institutes of educa- 
tional research have been abandoned and new ones 
created. The six institutes which have been continued 
are the Institutes of Theory and History of Educa- 
tion, Psychology, Defectology, Artistic Education, 
Physical Education, and the National Schools. The 
four new ones are the Institutes of Pre-School Edu- 
cation, General and Polytechnical Education, Pro- 
duction Training, and Evening Courses for Working 
Youth. 

The general research of the academy is being re- 
oriented to three broad tasks. First, it is critically 
re-examining the aims and means of the various 
schools. There have been basic and serious changes 
in Soviet education over the past forty years. Dr. 
Arseniev said: “Now we need to study this ex- 
perience critically. The secondary schools must pre- 
pare children for life work and not just for college. 
Hence a more critical analysis of our education 
work is needed. 

Second, it is summarizing and generalizing the re- 
search of the institutes, theories of the academicians, 
and experiences of the teachers. Each year the 
academy publishes some 3,000 reports and articles. 
So far, little has been done to summarize, generalize, 
and use them. 

Third, it is projecting a twenty-year plan for the 
Soviet schools of the future. At present twenty 
monographs are being prepared on the main peda- 
gogical problems of the U.S.S.R. and a four-volume 
work on Foundations of Communist Educational 
Theory. 

Research is being intensively done on five broad 
academic problems. First and foremost is the prob- 
lem of how to relate school to life or theory to prac- 
tice. Second, what should be the content of poly- 
technical education? Third, what should be the con- 
tent and method of moral education? Fourth, what 
should be the aim and function of the prolonged- 
day and boarding schools as differentiated from the 
other schools? Fifth, how to establish and increase 
a zeal for school work, a thirst for knowledge and 
labor, through more effective methods of teaching? 

We spent many hours with the staff members of 
the Institute of Theory and History of Education of 
the Academy. Their largest research undertaking is 
to develop a program for the moral upbringing of 
Soviet children. The concept of upbringing is being 
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used more frequently in Soviet education circles, 
now that secondary education is being universalizeg 
and made compulsory. Research involves knowin 
more about the general phases and stages of de. 
velopment of children in a collective society. 

This institute has the major responsibility for 
developing the four-volume work on “Principles of 
Soviet Education.” Professor Danilov enthusiasti- 
cally described this undertaking. “There was a time 
when the Communist society was a dream of the 
future. Now it is time to have a scientific description 
of this new society and to elaborate the theory of 
education that will prepare our young people to 
live and work in such a society.” 

The first volume will be devoted to general prin. 
ciples of education and upbringing of the young 
Soviet generation. Specifically, it will deal with aims 
of education; school and communism; political, 
mental, artistic, and physical education; educa- 
tion and development of children; and methods 
of educational research. The second volume 
will deal with the theory of educational proc- 
esses in a Communist society. Much attention 
will be given to moral education, methods of 
forming moral character, and the role of the 
child in a collective. The relation of education to 
self education will also be emphasized. The third 
volume will be given to principles of didactics or 
a philosophical analysis of education. As such it 
will be a statement of the Marxist theory of educa- 
tion and training as well as a theoretical approach 
to the practical problems of education. The final 
volume will explore the organization and administra- 
tion of Soviet schools. 

Professor Maryenko, who directs the institute 
section on moral education, described the new 
programs for moral and character education de- 
veloped there. Prior to the reforms to Soviet edu- 
cation, moral education was stressed in extracur- 
ricular activities but no well formulated pattern was 
set forth for teachers to follow. The section is now 
working out and testing a complete program in 
moral education as it relates to extra-class and class 
activities. Three principles have been established 
to guide the research. First, the program must pro- 
vide for continuity from year to year, class to class. 
Second, all-sided development is sought. Third, in- 
dividual differences and inclinations must be studied 
and provided for. 

A draft program has been developed and for 
the past two years tested in some 2,000 schools. 
This program identifies the traits of children on 
each growth level. It suggests activities and tasks 
which children may undertake on various growth 
levels in order to develop these traits. Teaching 
methods are outlined, along with hints as to how 
they should be applied. During this school year 
this program will be put into force in all of the 
schools of the Russian republic. 


Teacher Education 
Efforts are being made to upgrade teacher edu- 
cation and increase various in-service types of train- 
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ing. Since so many primary school teachers are grad- 
uates of pedagogical schools, there is a real drive 
underway to have them secure a diploma from a 
dagogical institute. Hence many primary teachers 
are enrolled in evening or correspondence courses. 


The pedagogical institutes are being reorganized 
and new curricula introduced. The pedagogical sec- 
tion of the Institute of Foreign Languages in Mos- 
cow has been taken away from that institution and 
given to the Lenin Pedagogical Institute. Twelve 
faculties now embrace this latter institute rather 
than the eight of former years. Physics and mathe- 
matics have been divided and made into separate 
faculties. Physics teachers must now receive the 
title of teacher-engineer because of the polytechniza- 
tion of the schools. For this reason electronics and 
industrial arts have been introduced into this fac- 
ulty. Drafting has been added to the mathematics 
faculty for the same reason and agriculture has been 
added to the biology faculty. History and philology 
as a new faculty includes literature. Finally, the 
primary school faculty has been created to replace 
the old pedagogical schools. 

The new course of study is of five years’ duration, 
except for pre-school and primary teacher courses, 
which take four years. The time allotted for student 
teaching experiences of one kind or another has 
been increased to a total of one year. During the 
first year and every year thereafter the student is 
encouraged to assist in Pioneer work as a means of 
studying characteristics of children. This is first 
done in connection with the course on general and 
educational psychology. In the second and third 
years, students devote six hours a week to some 
kind of teaching or school activity. As assistants 
to the homeroom teacher, they study problems of 
class management and teaching. At the end of the 
third year they serve in a summer camp. A total 
of eight weeks are required for classroom observa- 
tion and teaching under the supervision of a pro- 
fessor from the institute during the fourth year. In 
the last year this is increased to twelve weeks, with 
much less supervision from the institute. The edu- 
cation ministry of the R.S.F.S.R. has initiated an ex- 
perimental program this year which sends some of 
the senior students of the institutes to the rural 
schools for six months of practice, during which time 
the rural teachers will come to the institutes for a 
retraining course. 

All students must engage in some form of prac- 
tical work. In the physics-mathematics faculty, for 
example, students are sent to affiliated factories, 
after a certain number of courses in the first year, 
to study and observe in laboratories. During the 
second year they serve for twenty-four weeks in 
actual practical work and once a week they observe 
a plant. They engage in some form of on-the-job 
work for six weeks in the third and fourth years. 
Finally, an examination is taken in a specialty and 
they receive a rating. These same teachers must also 
take a driver education course which includes auto- 
mobile and tractor maintenance. 
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Teacher education institutes are trying to do 
something about the excessive abstraction and dry- 
ness of classroom teaching and the underestimation 
of practical experience. The Central Committee of 
the Party has insisted upon an intensified ideological 
and political education for future teachers. It has 
also provided leadership to orient the teachers in 
the meaning and significance of the new program 
for school reorganization. This is being done at 
district and city teachers meetings as well as region- 
al, territorial, and republic teachers’ congresses. In- 
stitutes are offering refresher courses to update 
teachers and directors on the achievements of sci- 
ence, technology, and the arts, as well as in the 
best methods of teaching. These are full-time courses 
of varying length, often two to six weeks. They 
may be one-year courses taken while teaching or 
five- or ten-day seminars, conferences, or work- 
shops. Some teachers are taking courses at the cor- 
respondence departments of pedagogical institutes. 

Professor Markushevich reported that the prob- 
lem of the science and mathematics teachers leaving 
their teaching positions for better-paying industrial 
jobs is a new phenomenon in the U.S.S.R. This, 
together with the rapid expansion of secondary edu- 
cation, has created a huge demand for science and 
mathematics teachers. The new twenty-year plan in 
education calls for a large expansion of teacher 
training faculties, especially in science and poly- 
technical education. 


Teaching Methods 


Quite a number of Soviet educators are very 
critical of prevailing classroom methods which stress 
formal and mechanical memorizing. The general 
practice appears to be that children commit to mem- 
ory whole pages of textbook material, with little 
effort on the part of most teachers to see that stu- 
dents grasp the meaning of what is read. Especially 
are criticisms heard of oral textual repetition in 
classrooms solely for the purpose of accumulating 
grades. Professor Arseniev told us that the need to 
perfect the methods of teachers was a major concern 
of the Institute of Theory and History of Educa- 
tion. These were his words: 


Our stress in the past was on creative methods 
in assimilating academic knowledge. This is still a 
great concern of ours but two new tasks are im- 
posed. One is applying knowledge in practical life 
situations. The other is securing a greater enthusi- 
asm for knowledge and learning. In the past too 
many of our students passed examinations and then 
threw away their books with great relief. How to 
establish and increase a zeal for school work, a 
thirst for labor and knowledge? 


The very aim of the newly organized schools 
requires changes in the methods of instruction for 
the greatest possible development of self-reliance 
and initiative on the part of pupils. Efforts are being 
made, therefore, to have teachers secure more 
active participation of the pupils in lessons and in 
extracurricular activities. 
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The question of pupils’ homework is a pressing 
one. Soviet educators insist that pupils are over- 
loaded by it. Teachers, on the other hand, seldom 
mention this as a problem. Since the first half of 
the lesson is often given to reviewing homework, 
teachers who are bound by traditional class proce- 
dures are reluctant to reduce the amount of home- 
work. Several years ago the R.S.F.S.F. ministry 
ruled out homework over weekends and holidays. 
This was done in spite of much opposition from the 
teachers. Once again, however, educators are de- 
manding a critical analysis of the whole classroom 
procedure in an effort to raise the quality of the 
lessons to the point that less- homework is needed. 

Another innovation in some schools is the re- 
quirement of one hour of outside reading. Every 
pupil is assigned reading and the teacher directs and 
checks it. Some students are not reading enough, 
others are not selecting their books with any plan or 
care, still others are reading material too simple or 
too difficult to understand. With the new universal 
polytechnical emphasis in schools, most boys and 
girls will go into all kinds of work activities while 
continuing their classwork. Hence the problem of 
encouraging them to read independently during their 
leisure hours. 

Audio-visual materials are encouraged as teacher 
aids. Vice Deputy Markushevich is very much con- 
cerned about the inadequate supply of such ma- 
terials. He wrote in Narodnoye Obrazovaniye that 
the stock of educational films is extremely limited 
and that many of them are obsolete and worn out. 
He estimates that about 300 of the 500 titles are 
usable. Moreover, he asserts that only 30 per cent of 
all incomplete secondary schools of the R.S.F.S.R. 
are equipped with projectors and only 300 of the 
primary schools have them. 

The Russian Ministry of Education is trying to 
correct this situation. A special motion picture supply 
section now exists in the Central Department of 
School Equipment to coordinate all matters relating 
to the production and distribution of films to the 
schools of the republic. The present seven-year plan 
calls for installing projectors in all complete and in- 
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complete secondary schools. It is estimated that 
40,000 projectors and some 1,000 films in dupli. 
cate will be needed. 


Conclusion 


Although many ten-year schools are being made 
over into eleven-year general polytechnical labor 
schools with production training, the Soviets ad. 
mit to themselves in their professional congresses 
that in too many instances the change-over is too 
rapid and many of the schools are functioning with 
inadequate workshops and laboratories, unqualified 
instructors, and insufficient or badly selected pro- 
duction training facilities. Too often, we were 
told, the name of the school is changed without a 
radical alteration in curriculum and teaching 
methods. 

It is quite evident to any serious observer that 
the introduction of the Khrushchev reforms have 
created many problems. A great variety of courses 
and content is being introduced into these schools, 
but a great amount of experimentation by acad- 
emicians and teachers and a critical examination of 
the results are still needed. 

Perhaps the best way to conclude this description 
is to let the Soviet teachers speak for themselves. 
These are the three major conclusions reached at 
the All-Union Congress of Soviet Teachers in Av- 
gust, 1960: 

1. Labor is one of the main objectives of the 
Soviet schools. A broad program of labor and labor 
education must be an essential part of each school 
curriculum. 

2. Many schools have maintained a very high 
standard of general education even after the intro- 
duction of polytechnical education. There was some 
indication at first that these standards would be 
threatened, but it has now been found that the 
theoretical and the practical can be related so as 
to raise the standard of knowledge rather than lower 
it. 

3. Many teachers have realized ways and means of 
bringing the new changes in education into being. 
These must be collected and shared by all teachers. 


Case Study in Education, Religion, Politics 


> The bitter legislative fight which ended in a 
tie-breaking vote for public support of bus service 
for parochial school pupils in Connecticut is de- 
scribed in Theodore Powell’s The School Bus Law 
(Wesleyan University Press). Powell calls the book 
a case study in education, religion, and politics. The 
issue, as it is presented throughout the country and 
in Congress, is whether public transportation for non- 
public-school pupils is a child-benefit program or an 
unconstitutional aid to religion. Among Powell’s 
conclusions: the practical politicians were more fair 
and judicial in their approach than representatives of 
the different sects. 


> The number of juniors in American colleges and 
universities majoring in science or mathematics in- 
creased 2.7 per cent, from 55,777 to 57,265, be 
tween 1958 and 1959, according to U. S. Com 
missioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. The 
increase from 1957 to 1958 was 10.4 per cent 
(50,513 to 55,777). 


> Lovanium University, the Congo ward of Bel 
gium’s ancient University of Louvain, closed its 
doors in September when most of its staff of Euro 
peans left Leopoldville. The U.S.S.R. immediately 
offered to staff it, within six days, with French 
speaking Russian educators. 
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There is no sure way to guarantee that your child 
will grow up to be the kind of person you would like 
him to be. The most likely way is for you to be the 
kind of person you would like him to be. 

* 


Some critics suggest that education should be op- 
erated on a more businesslike basis. Do they mean 
it? Do they want to admit that the customer is al- 
ways right? Do they want to reject faulty materials? 
Charge what the traffic will bear? Award bonuses and 
expense accounts? Engage advertising experts to 
make the product look good? And change models 
every year to maintain public interest? 

Does a prescribed academic curriculum guarantee 
a liberal education for all? Does the liberality of an 
education depend upon the subjects in the curriculum 
or upon the liberality of the teacher? Conjugating 
a Latin verb is more an academic exercise than re- 
building a six-cylinder engine, but is it more in- 
tellectual? 

* 

Granted that many teachers do underestimate the 
abilities of some students and demand too little of 
them, the answer is not a single standard for all. No 
school system at any time in any country ever oper- 
ated on the basis of compulsory attendance for all 
and a single standard of achievement for all through 
adolescence. 

* 

How can we reconcile the demand that the schools 
stress both competition and intellectualism when our 
competitive system does not reward intellectualism? 
In our society the intellectual altruists are subsidizing 
the intelligent self-seekers. Our society rewards what 
it cherishes with money and publicity. It lavishes 
money and publicity on low-level entertainers, high- 
powered racketeers, business promoters, and profes- 
sional athletes, none of them intellectual pursuits. 


Often the same critics who demand that schools 
Promote the spirit of competition demand that the 
teachers be not aggressively competitive in their 
own salary demands. 
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The arrogance of the competent is more tolerable 
than the arrogance of the ignorant—but it is still 


arrogance. 


Today the dedicated Christian can more easily 
tolerate the heretic or the atheist and the Republican 
more readily admit the reasonableness of the Demo- 
crat than can the educational conservative tolerate 
the rationale of the modernist, and vice versa. What 
does this say about the emotional maturity of edu- 
cators and scholars on both sides of the net? 

* 


The greatest value the student derives from his 
studies, the same sense of dignity and self-worth based 
upon honest effort and accomplishment, cannot be 
objectively measured. We are almost hysterical in 
our devotion to the cult of measurement, which 
makes us ignore the real values, which are seldom 
measurable. Talk of educational values too soon 
gets shunted down the side road of success symbols, 
which are shoddy substitutes for a devotion to edu- 
cational values. 

* 

Nearly all desirable values and possessions are 
cumulative. Just as surely as money begets more 
money, so does friendship beget more friendship, 
health promotes health, and knowledge leads to the 
easier acquisition of more knowledge. 

If a child’s personality problem is near enough to 
the surface to be amenable to teacher influence, then 
the student has enough conscious control to respond 
to discipline, and wholesome discipline is educative. 

* 

Young people are adaptable. They can learn from 
teachers with widely differing personalities—rigid, 
flexible, stern, soft, aloof, warm, optimistic, pessi- 
mistic, scornful, sympathetic. The teacher’s responsi- 
bility is to know his subject and to see that the stu- 
dents learn it. Students will do what they must. If 
they can enjoy it, so much the better, for they will 
learn more, but enjoying it dare not become a sub- 
stitute for learning. 

* 

We cannot be thoughtful very much of the time. 
To be thoughtful requires a great deal of time. 
Answers and action are demanded, if we are going to 
compete successfully, faster than we can provide 
them thoughtfully. However, if we are prepared 
with a thoughtful background we can be ready with 
thoughtful responses to many situations. 

* 


Usually a student wants to learn because someone 
he likes wants him to learn. The under-achiever is 
frequently the boy or girl who never had a chance 
to like some one who wanted him to learn. In high 
school you may represent the last chance he will 
have, and if you feel you'd like to kick him in the 
pants you'll surely help him to muff that last chance. 
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The School as a 
SOCIAL AGENCY 


By EDWARD L. GREENBLATT 


HE school’s role in our society is not re- 

stricted to the perpetuation of existing soci- 

ological values and cultural patterns. Con- 
fining the school to the induction of youth into 
present mores, traditions, and customs would in 
effect serve to accentuate the existing large and 
significant cultural lag. 

Though not the sole agency concerned with 
education, the school is generally perceived as the 
focal point of formal community education. In 
the setting of “exploding” technology, increased 
mobility of classes and population, substantial in- 
creases in individual material acquisition, trends 
toward more leisure time, and the creation of 
new occupations and roles, the school has a 
dynamic, almost urgent leadership role to play. 

The school may be conceived as having two 
major levels of community responsibility; the 
primary level, including initiative and coordina- 
tive functions, and a secondary level, embodying 
cooperative, investigative, and informative func- 
tions or services. 

Typical of the primary responsibility level 
would be the assertion of leadership in the identi- 
fication of community problems, technical as well 
as social, and the examination of the curriculum 
in terms of community expectations. Other func- 
tions at this level would include utilization and 
coordination of patrons, groups, and organiza- 
tions in the construction, implementation, and 
evaluation of the school program; and the co- 
operative determination of school services to be 
extended to the pupils or community. 

Clearly, the school is not the sole community 
agency through which initiative may be demon- 
strated. In this case it must be fully prepared to 
operate at the second level of responsibility: 
that of the cooperative, investigative, or informa- 
tive agency. 


MR. GREENBLATT (Alpha Chi 1132) is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the new and rapidly developing 
San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, Calif. 
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Resources in terms of area or field specializa. 
tions, plus the ability to contact a large segment 
of the community population for purposes of re. 
search or information, make the school a vital 
implement of the community. Professional lead. 
ership must be sensitive and able to become 
an inseparable agency of community action, 
Whether in practice the extent of its participation 
is limited to providing physical plant facilities for 
group meetings or conducting a survey of the 
school population, professional personnel bear the 
responsibility for wise, informed, able Participa- 
tion in social events, in the largest sense of the 
word. 

Rarely will the modern school operate ex. 
clusively on one or the other responsibility level, 
It normally would be expected to play a multitude 
of roles, changing in status and in purpose. A 
school should be a dynamic organism function- 
ing in one instance as an initiating, probing in- 
stitution, in another as a cooperative agency 
binding important social institutions together. 
Again, it may operate as a mechanism for the 
dissemination of information or as a structure 
with ability to provide specialized, skilled, co- 
operative personnel to serve community groups 
or institutions. 

Basic to the concept of the school agency as 
stated is the assumption that skilled, informed, 
and wise leadership is available and able to func- 
tion. This means leadership that is skilled in the 
sense that the representatives are able to com- 
municate with all members of the community, 
informed in that they have a thorough knowledge 
of the community social-cultural structure; wise, 
in that there is an awareness that there is no spe- 
cial segment of the community bearing the entire 
responsibility for decisions relative to the edu- 
cation of the young. 

The school must be “of” and “in” the com- 
munity, not an isolated agency purporting to 
serve it. 


Ability Grouping in California 


> The most forthright intellectual segregation of 
our day will occur in the state of California if the 
formula adopted to end internecine strife among 
state-supported institutions of higher education re 
mains in effect. The agreement will give the seven 
campuses of the University of California the top 
ranking 12% per cent of high-school graduates. 
The fifteen state senior colleges will draw from 
the upper 33% per cent. And the two-year junior 
colleges will get everyone else who goes to state- 
supported schools. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education SS 


PDK To Co-Sponsor 1960 
Seminar-Field Study in Europe 


> Phi Delta Kappa’s Commission on International 
Education is cooperating with the Comparative Edu- 
cation Society in the sponsorship of a seminar-field 
study abroad for August-September, 1961. It is the 
second such project to be jointly sponsored. 

The 1961 trip will cover Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium. Dates are August 12 to Sep- 
tember 16. According to Gerald Read, administrative 
director, schools open early in these countries and 
there will be many opportunities to visit classes. 


A special feature of the field study will be an 
international conference on comparative education 
at the University of Ghent, Belgium, from Septem- 
ber 13 through 15. 

A preliminary estimate puts costs at about $900, 
including trans-Atlantic jet, economy class; tourist 
flights throughout Europe; transfers to and from air- 
ports; basic tips; twin-bedded rooms; seminar lectures 
and other scheduled programs. The figure does not 
include local transportation, meals, passport and visa 
fees, and other items of a special nature. 


Participation is open to anyone interested in in- 
ternational education. Since the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society will hold its annual international meeting 
in conjunction with the International Conference on 
Comparative Education, those who attend may de- 
duct basic expenses from their income tax. 


The academic director of the seminar and field 
study will be William W. Brickman, editor of School 
and Society and professor of education, New York 
University. Administrative director will be Gerald 
Read, associate editor of the Comparative Education 
Review and prefessor of comparative education at 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Persons interested 
in making the trip should write Dr. Read. 


The proposed itinerary for the trip is as follows: 
Aug. 13—Arrival in Copenhagen (chairman, Dr. J. 
Kalund-Jorgensen); Aug. 17—Arrival in Hamburg 
(chairman, Dr. G. Hausmann); Aug. 21—Arrival 
in Munich (chairman, Dr. Fingerle); Aug. 26— 
Arrival in Frankfurt (chairman, Dr. Hylla and Dr. 
Schultze); Aug. 30—Arrival in Bonn (chairman, 
Dr. Franz Hilker); Sept. 3—Arrival in Amsterdam 
(chairman, Dr. J. Idenburg); Sept. 8—Arrival in 
Brussels (chairman, Dr. Alois Gerlo); Sept. 12— 
Arrival in Ghent (chairman, Dr. R. L. Plancke); 
Sept. 16—Departure for U.S. A. 
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Discouraging, Isn’t It? 


“If the school cannot furnish the time, the teach- 
ers, and the materials, it cannot conduct a successful 
foreign language teaching program. If it can furnish 
them, it must still assess other potential uses of the 
same time and funds.” 

This is as close as the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA came, in its recent statement on 
contemporary issues in elementary education, to 
answering the question of foreign language teaching 
at the elementary level. 

The report continues: “Skill in the English lan- 
guage is more important for American pupils than 
skill in a foreign language. Mathematics, the social 
studies, and science are also areas of prime im- 
portance to the elementary school. In the light of 
these obligations, the school must consider whether 
it is wise to allot a significant share of its time and 
money to a foreign language program. A foreign 
language program is not justified in the elementary 
school if it encroaches on pupil progress in the areas 
of the school’s basic responsibilities.” 

The commission admits that specialized experi- 
ences in foreign language can be just as important, 
for some children, as specialized experience in social 
studies or science can be for others. It warns, how- 
ever, that unless a program is continued over a 
period of three years it is not justifiable. Finally, un- 
less pupils are highly motivated to learn a foreign 
language (as they are not in most communities), 
little durable good can come of teaching it. 


More School Bonds Being Approved 


> Elementary and secondary school bond ap- 
provals for the first seven months of 1960 totaled 
$1,045,039,000, according to the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. This is an increase of 40.9 
per cent over the same period in 1959 ($741,522,- 
000). 

Voters approved 81.6 per cent of elementary and 
secondary school bond elections by dollar value dur- 
ing this same period, as compared to 77.4 per cent 
during the first seven months of 1959. 

In June, voters passed 90.9 per cent of elementary 
and secondary school bond proposals (by dollar 
value) and in July 83.2 per cent. 

When broken down by number of school bond 
issues, the record was not quite so favorable; but 
voters approved 78.1 per cent of the proposals put 
to them as compared with 76.3 per cent during the 
comparable 1959 period. 
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Olympic Games and Good Will 

> “Many people still question whether the Olympic 
Games serve any worthwhile purpose in developing 
international good will. But I saw Iraq citizens rub 
shoulders with those of Iran, the same for those of 
the United Arab Republic and Israel, and most im- 
portant of all, I saw Russians conduct themselves 
as congenial, friendly competitors of our U.S. 
athletes and officials. Very little, if anything, is 
perfect, but I say again that the Olympic Games 
is the greatest event that was ever envisioned—not 
only from the standpoint of athletic competition be- 
tween nations, but more importantly in influencing 
international good will.” 

This is the view of Gordon Fisher, track coach 
at Indiana University. It is typical of those held 
by ten U.S. coaches who coached eleven foreign 
teams preceding the Olympic Games in Rome this 
summer. Articles by several of these coaches will 
appear in the December Journal for Health—Phys- 
ical Education—Recreation, official magazine of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 


Organize Future Scientists Group 

® The National Science Teachers Association has 
launched a new organization to discover and en- 
courage future Einsteins and Oppenheimers now in 
high school. It is the Future Scientists of America. 

FSA functions as an extracurricular student activ- 
ity. Membership is open to all secondary schools 
throughout the U.S. The NSTA will issue charters 
for FSA chapters upon application of individual 
schools or groups of schools in the same area. 

The new organization will also seek to cooperate 
with all existing youth programs in science such as 
state junior academies of science, talent searches, 
summer institutes for students, and similar en- 
deavors. 

Each local chapter will be supplied with suggested 
materials, services, and a sponsor’s guidebook out- 
lining proposed activities and operation of an FSA 
group. A quarterly newsletter, the FSA Centrifuge, 
is planned. A series of paperback books under 
the title “Vistas of Science” is also on the agenda. 

Further information can be obtained from Robert 
H. Carleton, executive secretary of the NSTA, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Research for Teachers 


> In a book published this fall by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, John B. Barnes describes a kind 
of research that is teacher-oriented and a kind of 
teaching that is research-oriented. The title, Educa- 
tional Research for Classroom Teachers. Maynard 
Bemis, Phi Delta Kappa executive secretary, says in 
the foreword, “It is addressed to a million teachers 
who are encouraged to view educational research, 
not as a forbidding and formal activity . . . but 
as a natural and rewarding concomitant to success- 
ful classroom teaching.” 
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Work-Study in Philadelphia 


» “The city child has a false idea of the relation 
of man and nature,” says Principal Bertram L. Lyt. 
ton of the unique Philadelphia High School of Ag. 
riculture and Horticulture. “He spends his time 
sitting down, being served by machines.” 

The result, Lutton believes, is that the senses, jp. 
stincts, and imagination of city children become 
dull. He says such children find it difficult simply to 
look at a flower. 

There are some 300 pupils at Lutton’s high school, 
and they get a balance of academic and farm train. 
ing. The school owns a 75-acre farm. Started as an 
experiment seventeen years ago, the school now 
produces $12,000 to $16,000 worth of eggs, poultry, 
beef, and vegetables a year. 

To be admitted, children must show they are 
bright enough to handle the double load of academic 
subjects combined with farm work. They get four 
years of math, English, history, and science, plus 
three years of German. They also study animal hus- 
bandry, horticulture, agronomy, and poultry rais- 
ing, specializing in one of these during the last two 
years. 

When the boys are 15 and the girls 16, many are 
sent to work during the summer on farms in Minne- 
sota or Vermont and forests in Washington. Some 
students and faculty members stay at school over 
the summer to care for the farm. 

Some 70 per cent of the graduates attend college, 
with 35 per cent of the boys eventually going into 
farming. Others enter forestry, soil conservation, 
landscape gardening, or teaching. About 40 per cent 
go into non-farm-connected work. 

Lutton himself farms in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. He thinks every urban center should have a 
school like his with a farm attached. 


AASA on Year-Round School 


» The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators has issued a new booklet under the title Year- 
Round School. The AASA believes that some varia- 
tion of the year-round school offers a “promising 
hope” for better education, but before any com- 
munity undertakes such a project there should be a 
broadly based study of just what is intended and 
how much it would cost. The publication can be ob- 
tained from AASA headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for $1. 


Aides To Correct English Themes 


> The use of aides to correct English themes has 
almost tripled the number of writing assignments 
in some high schools. This year Baltimore, Md., is 
employing three reforms to improve English in- 
struction—reading specialists who work with five 
junior high schools each, use of a special test to 
judge writing skills, and a high-school pilot program 
in speed reading. 
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thirty-Five Papers Use Corey Column 


» The weekly Phi Delta Kappa-sponsored column, 
“School and Your Child,” has been purchased by 
some thirty-five newspapers with a combined cir- 
culation of nearly one and one-quarter million. Writ- 
ten by John Corey (Delta Eta 62) of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, N. C., the column 
has drawn such comments as the following: 

“It is one of the best things I have ever seen a 
rofessional organization do, in any field. . . . The 
subject matter is well chosen and the writing is 
splendid.” (From the editor of a state capital daily) 

“What I like is that the column lived up to the 
billing—down to earth, readable but seemingly 
authoritative.” (From the publisher of an Eastern 
seaboard paper) 

Among large-circulation newspapers buying the 
column are the Indianapolis News, the Arkansas 
Democrat (Little Rock), the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle, and the Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union. 


Conant on the Junior High 


> James B. Conant’s long-awaited report on the 
junior high school was published by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, in October 
under the title, Recommendations for Education in 
the Junior High School Years. 

Its fourteen recommendations range from the 
subjects that should be required to the number of 
clerks needed in the principal’s office. A major 
recommendation is that all students in grades 7 and 
8should be required to take the usual academic sub- 
jects—English, social studies, mathematics, and sci- 
ence—with about 60 to 70 per cent of weekly class- 
room time devoted to them. In addition, all stu- 
dents in these grades should take art, music, and 
physical education, says Conant. All boys should 
receive instruction in industrial arts; all girls should 
take home economics. 

The brief (44-page) pamphlet will be summarized 
and discussed in the December Kap- 
PAN by Charles Wilson, superintendent of Ele- 
mentary School District 108, Highland Park, IIli- 
nois, Wilson is author of the widely praised book, 
The Teacher Is a Person. 


U. S$. Office Publishes Booklet on UN 


> The U.S. Office of Education has published re- 
cently a 100-page booklet titled “Teaching about 
the United Nations.” Available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for 45 cents per copy, the bul- 
ktin is particularly useful in listing teaching ma- 
rials for elementary and secondary schools. 


> Philip H. Willkie, son of Wendell Willkie, is a 
candidate for the Indiana state schoo! superintend- 
tacy. His platform: reading instruction by the 
phonic method, more grammar in elementary 
schools, a solid academic curriculum in high schools. 
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The Late W. S. Gray on Phonics 


The following letter to the KAPPAN editor was 
one of the last statements made on the teaching of 
reading by one of the nation’s leading authorities in 
this field, the late William S. Gray.* It was prompted 
by a letter from Luke E. Munn, elementary co- 
ordinator of Norman, Okla., schools. Munn objected 
to a statement appearing in the KaPPAN to the effect 
that “the phonetic programs given a big play five 
and ten years ago have now for the most part been 
quietly dropped.” (Leo Fay, “Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Reading,” May, 1960, Kappan) 

Says Munn, “In our local school system we em- 
barked upon a phonetic approach to reading three 
years ago, and the results have been most gratifying. 
As a matter of fact, our parents are so well pleased 
that I doubt if we could ‘quietly drop’ the program 
even if we wanted to. Our program is based on the 
Phonetic Keys to Reading series published by the 
Economy Company of Oklahoma City. . . . The 
president of this company [says that] not one major 
school system in the United States that has adopted 
this reading plan has dropped it. On the contrary, 
every year the series has been published, more and 
more school systems have introduced it, and interest 
in it is at an all time high. . . . »—The Editor 


Dear Editor: 


The place of phonics in a program of instruc- 
tion in reading has been vigorously debated for 
centuries. In connection with my UNESCO study 
entitled The Teaching of Reading and Writing, An 
International Survey, I reviewed all of the evidence 
I could find and all of the expert opinion I could 
secure concerning the issue. When all the facts 
were considered, three conclusions emerged: 1) Ex- 
perimentation thus far does not establish the supe- 
riority of any one method, due to the fact that ex- 
perimentation has not involved all methods and 
made comparisons between them. 2) That the 
nature of the growth in the ability to read is de- 
termined by the emphasis in teaching. If it is on 
phonics, pupils grow rapidly in ability to recognize 
words which are largely phonetic in character. If 
the content is stressed, pupils grow in their capacity 
for grasping meaning and in their ability to under- 
stand what is read. 3) Progress is most effective 
when instruction at any given level emphasizes all 
of the aspects of reading that make for competent 
readers at that level. 


*Dr. Gray (Zeta 64) was killed on tember 8 in a fall from 
a horse while he was vacationing at a yoming ranch after com- 
pleti a revision of his book, On Their Own in Reading, now 
available from Scott, Foresman. A life-long supporter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and che fraternity’s most generous building fund contributor 
($1,000), Gray served as national president from 1920 to 1924. 
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Practice during recent years has been guided 
largely by the third finding cited above. As far as I 
can determine, there is more emphasis today on word 
recognition than during the Forties. Descriptions of 
most of the improvement programs which have 
appeared in recent literature emphasize the im- 
portance of balanced emphases on all aspects of 
reading. The increased ability on the part of pupils 
to read referred to by Dr. Fay is, in my judgment, 
the product of this broad conception of teaching. 

The heart of the controversy today is among 
those who wish to follow a phonetic approach such 
as the one referred to by Mr. Munn. There is no 
question but that very good progress can be made 
in certain aspects of reading through the plan which 
he favors. Most specialists in reading prefer to base 
the training in phonics on the words which occur in 
the reading activities in which they engage. This is 
often termed the intrinsic method. It is supplemented 
by the use of other aids to word recognition such 
as content, word form, and structural analysis. You 
will find this broader conception of word recognition 
outlined and described in the volume On and On in 
Reading, of which I am the author—WiILLIAM S. 
Gray, Dept. of Education, University of Chicago. 


More Children of Uranus 


Dear Editor: 

While discussing the “enemies of Education” in 
the October KapPPAN as “Children of Uranus,” 
genealogist Max Rafferty appears to have overlooked 
several branches of the family tree. For example, 
somewhere just to the right of his “Pinhead” group 
must surely stand the “Blockhead” category. The 
Blockheads reveal the Khrushchev syndrome—an 
inability to admit in public that anyone who thinks 
differently thinks. This leads to hasty classification 
of others as “Enemies,” “Hypocrites,” “Ingrates,” 
etc., and makes it unnecessary to examine honestly 
their motives, assumptions, or beliefs. 

Still another group—rumored to be mainly illegi- 
timate offspring of the Hypocrites and the Quitters 
—are the “Cuties.” This group specializes in fancy 
phraseology, phonetic forensics, and the toasted (or 
roasted) victim. The Cuties particularly distinguish 
themselves by responding at length to any given 
critical comment without ever the necessity of ad- 
dressing themselves to the thing under criticism or 
to the merits of the criticism. Possibly the best- 
known rebuttal ever developed by the Cuties was 
the modest pronouncements they released concerning 
their inability to produce a nuclear submarine. 

Also overlooked was a large category known 
somewhat awkwardly as the “Molehill Mountain- 
eers.” It was allegedly a member of this group who 
discovered that all of the criticism of present-day 
Education has developed because Education has 
come to be seen as a feminine rather than as a 
masculine noun. This same group is starting a ground 
swell to do something about the current perception 
of Motherhood. While Motherhood is presently 
honored, it also has feminine connotations and the 
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Molehill Mountaineers are afraid that it may be 
next on the hate list. 

There are other groups which might be mep. 
tioned, of course. Some of them are so unattractiye 
that it is no wonder they were omitted. The “Qs. 
triches,” for example, with their heads in the sand, 
Certainly they are not appealing, from any vantage. 
point. The “Innocents,” who have never done any. 
thing but “do good and tell the truth,” are not only 
uninteresting but probably extinct. Limitations of 
time and space prevent a full discussion of the 
“Paragons,” that great group of legendary Titans 
who have perhaps done more than any other single 
group to arm the followers of Cronus with their 
iron sickles. For it is the Paragons whose self-ad- 
mitted and self-admired perfection has spawned 
the Blockheads, the Cuties, the Molehill Mountaip- 
eers, the Ostriches, the Innocents, and the rest of 
the children of Uranus so devastatingly described 
by Rafferty —JoHN E. CorBALLY, JR. (Sigma 1701), 
director of personnel budget and associate professor 
of education, Ohio State University. 


Most Ill-Advised? 
Dear Editor: 

As a long-time member of PDK, and as one who 
for several years, as an officer of the National School 
Public Relations Association, was active in helping 
at the national level to gain for education the co- 
operation of the Advertising Council, I want you 
to know that I consider your editorial on page | of 
the October, 1960, issue of the Put DELTA Kappan 
most ill-advised. 

I am surprised, if they had the opportunity, that 
at least two members of the publication’s editorial 
consultants (Roy K. Wilson and Samuel M. Brown- 
ell), would not have blue-penciled your words— 
JoHN F. Locke (Alpha Iota 325), director, Dept. 
of Community Relations, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

(Editor’s Note: They didn’t have the opportu- 

nity. Did you know that Baltimore once tried 

taxing advertising? Have you read The Hidden 

Persuaders, and now the new Packard book, 

The Waste Makers? These are good outside 

reading after Galbraith’s The Affluent Society.) 


In the Next Issue 


The December KapPaN will feature three articles 
answering the question, “Is there a conservative 
revolution in California education?” Included are 
a summary of recent policy developments in that 
state and a study of teacher and administrator 
attitudes toward them. Also featured are two 
debates. One ranges James Koerner, former 
executive secretary of the Council for Basic 
Education, writing on “The Tragedy of the Con- 
ant Report,” against Eugene Youngert, Conant’s 
chief assistant in preparing The American High 
School Today. The other pits Max Rafferty 
against a fellow superintendent, Earl H. Hanson, 
a successful Saturday Evening Post author. 


‘ 
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A Shining Day 


66] T IS A shining day in any educated man’s 

growth when he comes to see and to 
know and to feel and freely to admit that it is 
just as important to the world that the raga- 
muffin child of his worthless neighbor should 
be trained as it is that his own child should be. 
Until a man sees this he cannot become a worthy 
democrat nor get a patriotic conception of edu- 
cation, for no man has known the deep mean- 
ing of democracy or felt either its obligation or 
its lift till he has seen this truth clearly.” 


—Walter Hines Page 
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Announcing Publication of the New 


| 


lies in Education — 1959 


As the only authoritative annual compilation of doctoral research titles in U. S. and Canadian edy. 
cation, Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education are standard reference works needed in 
all education libraries and by all educational researchers. The 1959 edition is now ready and can 
be shipped immediately upon receipt of your order. 


MITCHIICS 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1959 


SECTION Il—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1959 
Both Sections I and II were compiled under the direction of Mary Louise Lyda, University of 
Colorado, with the assistance of Harold Anderson, also of the University of Colorado. These 
sections include 107 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivisions, complete 
with author’s name, title of study, and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION IlI—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the first two sec- 


tions under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, compiled by Carter 


V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW —3$3.50 POSTPAID 


r) 


Send orders to Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Your address is printed on CANARY colored paper if your Phi 
Delta Kappa dues for the 52nd fiscal year have been received at 
the International Headquarters Office. You are in good standing. 


But if the address is printed on PINK paper, your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1960. You will not receive the magazine 
after December unless dues are remitted to the International Of- 
fice by December 22. 


(See page 40, October, 1960, KAPPAN for dues amounts.) 


q OLOR ON ADDRESS LABEL, PLEASE! 


(N.B.—lf you have made a comparatively recent remittance, please disregard a PINK label.) 
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